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qxperiencé’ in’ the treatment’ of insanity, 
~ the ‘poor steadily to entertain the appre- 
hension of dying of want; but had often 
known. it to exist. ag a monomania among 
the rich, until it ended in positive insanity. 
This ‘accords with our own more limited 
observation. "We" have ‘known’ several 
cases, in which the tormenting prospect of 


shrewd physician, who hes had tmuch | 


and pass splendid resolutions of welcome 
to“ his Holiness,” who had done so much 
for the cause of liberty in aly. The re- 


“once remarked that he had never known | solutions adopted a couple of years ago in 


the Tabernacle congratulatiing the Pope 
might be re-adopted now, if he shoul, 
come, and thus he would be assured of the 
kind feelings of the people. ) 

It is plain that the mission of the Pope 
in Italy is ended, and we think, seriously, 
he would do as little mischief in the United 


dying in an almshouse, or at least of be- 
coming. beggars, has: unsettled the minds 

of those who, in the abundance. of their 

worldly means, might bave supported all: 

the poor of their neighbourhood. ‘The ap- 

prehension is of much’ more frequent oc- 

eurrened ‘than genétally imegined, 

though in ‘many it cases. may be secretly 

entertained, and not be developed in mania 

or positive insanity. On what principle 

can it. be accounted for? We will sug- 

gest'a theory. The pursuit of wealth is, 

of all others, the most absorbing, and when 

successful, it requires a well balanced mind 

to resist its, usual accompaniments and con- 

sequences, What are-these? There is, 

first of all, an undue estimation of the value 

of money, a strong, we had almost said an 

idolatrous, attachment to it, a dependence 

* upon it as the chief good; then follow, for- 
getfulness of God, a disbelief in his decla- 
ration that this world is hot our rest, and a 
certain. feeling of independence of his daily 
providence. Nothing is better calculated 

to make a mana practical atheist than a 
superabundance of wealth. Such an one 
feels as if he could do without God. He 
knows nothing of the feeling of the poor 

man who is daily reminded of his depen- 
detice on divine providence. Then comes 

- ithe retribution, for God will suffer none of 
his creatures to proclaim their indepen- 
dence of him with impunity. He will touch 
them in‘ the, point in which they have 
sinned. .An-evil spirit will torment them, 

ahd ‘one of the ways ‘in ‘which this is done 

is by awakening in their minds this very 

fear that they are Not secure in their de- 
pendence; that their money may dwindle, 

that they may be. cheated, that their invest- 

- ments may fail, that by some mysterious 
calamity they may in a moment be reduced 

‘to penury. Toa perfectly calm observer 
there may be no*reasonable ground for such 
apprehensions, but their minds, first sensi- 

tive, soon become morbid, and if no remedy 

be applied, they may at length become so 

‘ uneetiled in mind as to believe that the 

, +@alamity has) actually befallen them, and 
that they are ruined. Such a catastrophe 
we regutd as impossible to: the man who 

_ has religious reliance on the providence 
, Of God ; it js the punishment of one who, 
prgetful of his.duty,:has trusted. in Mam-. 
mon‘<-the broken. reed which coujd not 
It is true that men, profess: 
jug: yeligiva, havé been thus gloomily as- 
| sailed, but in every case, as we doubt not, 
B their wealth has first made them ambitious, 
Shaughty, if not. wholly forgetful of their 
Sety in the proper use of their wealth. 
Fho ever heard of -a_deyout and truly 
Speral rich man apprehending that he 
Mould come to poverty and beggary? 
one, as we will ventare to affirm. 
Benevolence, entertained as a principle, 
Rad practically carried out, is a safety valve 
'tp.the mind of the rich, without which there 
security against the distemper to which 
we have adverted. Perhaps there is no 
spectacle on earth more humiliating, and 
such spectacles have been witnessed, than 
that of a man professing godliness, whilst 
‘surrounded with abundance, creeping tim- 
idly along, as if every hand he saw was 
‘stretched out to wrest from him his money, 
and going down to the grave apprehensive 
that the charity of others must dig it for 
~hjm and place him there. Surely such an 
oné has forgotten to trust God, and God, in 
ixstice, has left him without any consoling 
in any thing else. Reader, if you 

are rich, or are becoming so, provide against 
such a contingency by becoming a faithful 
steward of God in the right, religious use 
and distribution of that wealth which he 

has permitted you to accumulate, 


THE POPE ABOUT TO RETURN. 
Every arrival from Europe brings the an- 
nouncement that the Pope is about to return 
to Rome, and perhaps before these lines-reach 
the reader, the news will come that he has 
returned. .Still there seems to be trouble 
in the way. The nearer he gets to Rome, 
the. further he is off. A correspondent 
writing from Rome to a gentleman in New 
says: 
-“The Pope has lost completely, and I be- 
lieve ine his hold the good will 
of the Romans; and Popery itself has re- 
ceived a tremendous blow, from which I 
ace not how it can recover. The French 
4q themselves now fully satisfied that 
wherever else the Papacy may be respected 
it finds no favour here, and the prospect of 
the Pope's return seems to be more distant 
ever. Even the merchants who once 
petitioned for it, now-prefer to look for bet- 
ter times, to other influences. ‘There ‘is a 
prevailing hope here that the French will 
yet exact concessions in favour of liberty.” 
».These statements and calculations are 
4 similar to the views we have heretofore 
é éxpressed. The days of old fashioned 
- Popery in Rome are past and gone; and 
the people who have received the elements 
of liberty, will prosecute the study till they 
become mastersofit. . 
Would it not be well for the Pope to 
come to this country ? He would be better 
treated here’than in Rome? He will be in 
ho! danger of daggers or poison, and the 
Catholics will welcome him with a venera- 
fign quite as-profound as the most devoted 
There is no doubt that the Ro- 
mganists in America are as blindly attached 
to’their idolatry as those of any land; and 
as'théy threaten lergely have possession 
of entire codatry, it’would be a master 
stroke’ of policy to bring Pius IX. here with- 
opt-any delay, -The sympathizers would / 


States'as any where in the world. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘Professor De Wette—His Laubours, Character, and 
Influence as a Theologiay— Extract from the Pre- 
face of his work on the Apocalypse. 


Pane, 14 February, 1850. 
Messrs. Editors—Your readers, proba- 
bly, have learned the death of the celebra- 
ted Professor De Wette, who, for thirty 
years, has exercised a very important in- 
fluence in the domain of theological science, 
first at Berlin, and afterwards at Basle, 
where he died. But it will not be unin- 
teresting to them, to say a few words con: 
cerning his labours, and the sentiments he 
manifested towards the close of his life. 
De Wette carried the investigations of his 
penetrating mind, and his prodigious eru- 
dition, into all the departments of theology. 
A Critical Introduction to the Sacred Books 
of the Old and New Testaments,a Hebrew 
Archwology, Dogmatics, Morals, an Exe- 
gesis of the Psalms, and of the whole of 
the New Testament, Philosophy of Reli- 
gion, Esthetics, Sermons, an edition of 
Luther’s Letters, Practical Works, innu- 
merable articles of Review; nothing es- 
caped his pen, and each of his books hav- 
ing reached several editions, formed an 
epoch in the learned world. One of his 
principal claims to the gratitude of Chris- 
tendom is a new translation of the entire 
Bible, the most accurate that has ever been 
made. 
De Wette, in his system, appeared to be 
negative and skeptical ; especially in sacred 
criticisfh, which constituted the chief object 


was; to appear little anxious about the facts 
of revelation, provided he took hold of the 
idea: it will be readily understood, to what 
grievous applications this principle may 
lead, when pushed to its ultimate conse- 
quences, as it was by De Wette. Besides, 
there is found in his criticism and exegesis 
a language which grieves and offends the 
Christian heart, taught to respect the 
Scriptures as the word of God. Of this 
respect: De Wette was destitute: he seems, 
now and then, to affect to throw it off as a 
yoke, by which he fears he may permit 
himself to be restricted in the freedom of 
‘his investigations. 

_, But it would be injustice, not to acknow- 
ledge that De Wette was an earnest man, 
and a‘friend of truth. We may even say 
‘more, and they who had nearest access to 
him, agree’on this point: in him, the man 
was more of a believer than the theologian. 
This feliejtous distinction became still more 
and more perceptible, as he advanced in 
life. This development was common to 
him and his learned friend and colleague, 
Schleiermacher, whose system greatly re- 
sembles that of De Wette. In the purposes 
‘of God, De Wette and Schleiermacher were 
the first round in the ladder, by which 
German theology gradually ascended. from 
vapid and sterile Rationalism to “the truth 
as it is in Jesus.” ‘They formed disciples, 
who have advanced farther than themselves 

into this truth. It may be hoped, also, that 
they themselves emBraced it at the end of 

theircareer. The death of Schleiermacher 
left this sweet impression on the minds of 


his numerous Christian friends and disci- 


ples; and the last work of De Wette is 
marked with the same spirit. A short 
time before his death, in the midst of the 
tempests which, in 1848, shook and lacer- 
ated Switzerland and Europe, De Wette 
finished that exegetical commentary on the 
New Testament, in which, with his admir- 
able talent for conciseness, and absolute 
mastery of his subject, he always succeeds 
in giving, in a few lines, the materials or- 
dinarily scattered over many volumes. In 
the preface of that work, which was to be 
his last farewell to the theological world, 
we read this, in all respects, remarkable 
passage, in which, at the side of some 
traits, which remind us of the skeptical 
tendency of the author, we find a testimony 
well calculated to gladden such as are, at 
once, friends of :science, and friends of the 
Saviour: | 

“I commenced this work’’ (on the Apo- 
calypse) “in the midst of the preparations 
for civil war, in Switzerland; I continued 
it, while the throne of France was falling, 
while the thrones of Germany were totter- 
ing on their foundations; I finished it 
while anarchy was pursuing its ravages, 
and covering with melancholy darkness 
kingdoms and populations. I thank God 
for the mental tranquillity which he be- 
stowed on me ; but the thought of the trials 
reserved for us, and which also will pro- 


| bably overtake the Church, has accompa- 


nied every stroke of my pen. [I cannot 
hinder myself from seeing, in the events of 
our days, the antichrist described by John, 
although he appears to us in another form, 
and with still more gloomy features. The 
deification of the Roman antichrist appears 
to me a child’s play in companson with the 
selfishness of our times—the proud, incre- 
dulous selfishness, which begins with the 
denial of a God, that it may afterward 
break loose from all restraint. And what 


is the persecution of the Christian faith 


with fire and sword, in comparison of the 
dissolvent and destructive dialectics of the 
young Hegelian school—the seductions 
and despicable sycophancy of a pretended 
love of liberty; which, emanating itself 
from the worst spiritual bondage, can only 
precipitate the*poor ‘people into a more 
ériel servitude, both of body and ‘of soul? 


mecting in the, Tohernacle, in still woree, is, that in the 


of his immense labours. His principle 


camp of those who are or profess to be 
Christians, there reigns the most deplora- 
ble division. Some are obstinately attach- 
ed to the letter of the Bible, and confes- 
sions of faith; others are satisfied with an 
empty and barren conviction; and those 
who have embraced the gospel with a per- 
sonal and ‘ntelligent faith, are as yet too 
feeble to conciliate these contrasts. In em- 
ploying myself on the Apocalypse, I have 
not learned to prophesy; I cannot there- 
fore know what will be the destiny of our 
beloved Evangelical Church. But this one 
thing I know, that there is no salvation but 
in the name of Jesus Christ, and of Jesus 
Christ crucified; that for our humanity, there 
is nothing in importance above or beyond 
the union of God and man vealiant 

that the kingdom of God, founded by him 
on earth, is still very far from having pen- 
etrated into the life, even of those, who are 
justly considered the most fervent and 
zealous Christians. If Christ were in deed 
and in truth our Life, how could such an 
apostasy be possible? Those in whom he 
lived, would, in speaking, in writing, in 
action, in their whole life, bear such a tes- 
timony as would shut the mouth of infi- 
delity. That many individuals have the 
Spirit of Christ, I mean not to deny; but 
a Christian life is wanting among us as 
a whole—a living church discovering itself 
to others by an impressive fellowship, com- 
manding respect, offering protection and 
attention to souls, which they seek for, in 
vain. Such a church is wanting to us, be- 
cause, since the Reformation, our theology 
has moved only in the sphere of science, 
or at most, in the edification of devotional 
feeling, and has not been able to influence 
the life. Christianity must become action 
end life. When shall this be its condition ? 
When shall we get out of the narrow and 
barren circle of our abstractions, and an 
impotent sentimentalism? Alas! what 
trials will still be necessary to teach us to 
seek deliverance there only, where it is to 
be found !” 


For the Presbyterian. 
Dr. Miller’s Last Sermon. 


afford some pleasure to you, and many 
others of the humerous friends of the 
late venerated Dr. Miller, to have some 
account of his last public service. And 
to most of us, we cannot but believe, 
that it will be more than a matter 
merely of gratification; that it will be 
for our edification to conterplate this 
last exhibition of his entire devotedness 
to his Master’s service. 

The third Sabbath in August last 
was @ very pleasant day; and as usual, 
I left my home in time to be at Dutch 


Neck a few moments before the hour of 


public worship. Upon entering the 
church, the first object upon which my 
eye rested was the feeble and emaciated 

erson of this aged and beloved father 
in Israel, seated upon the platform be- 
low the pulpit. I hastened forward, 
and expressed to him my unexpected 
delight at finding him there; fgr he had 


but from his own desire once more to 
“preach Jesus” to that little flock, 
which for ten or twelve years, whilst 
without a pastor, had been kept to- 


‘gether by the united oversight and 


labours of himself and Dr. ‘Alexander. 
As the number assembled was quite 
small, I stated to him as the reason of 
it, that it was not yet the appointed 
time for worship by ten minutes. Such 
an occasion, as all who know Dr. Mil- 
ler’s theory and practice, will. readily 
imagine could not be permitted to pass 
without speaking a few words as to the 
importance of punctuality on the part 
of ministers. He had been there some 
ten minutes when I arrived. 
As he arose and ascended the steps 
to the pulpit, I saw he was very feeble; 
and in his request, that I would con- 
duct all the services preceding the ser- 
mon, he stated as “the reason, that he 
had not sufficient strength to do it him- 
self. These done, he arose and an- 


-nounced his text—Heb. vi. 19, ‘* Which 


hope we have as an anchor of the soul, 
both sure and steadfast; and which 
entereth into that within the veil.” 

In prosecuting his ‘subject, he first 
spoke of the differences between the 
anchor of a ship and ‘‘hope’’ as the an- 
chor of the soul. Several of these dif-* 
ferences were noticed, but the one upon 
which he dwelt with the greatest feel- 
ing and fervency was, that whilst the 
anchor of the ship takes hold on things 
below, “‘hope,’”’ the anchor of the be- 
liever’s soul, takes hold on things above. 
Here he had to leave his notes; his 
feelings became intense, and his soul 
was too full of deep emotion to be re- 
stricted by any thing previously writ- 
ten. His “hope,” for the moment, 
seemed to be changed into full fruition ; 
the “‘soul’’ and its “anchor” to be both 
together “within the veil.” 

uch in this manner he continued 
throughout his discourse; leaving his 


notes at short intervals, and pouring 


forth the abundance of his heart with a 
force and earnestness that appeared 
altogether beyond his strength. His 
sermon, however, was very short, not 
exceelling twenty-five minutes in length. 
In his application he was exceedingly 
felicitous, and there was scarcely an 
individual in the house, who was not 
moved to tears. In the course of it, he 


remarked, that he had now become s0 


infirm and his voice so weak, that he 
was entirely unable to preach in large 
churches, and the little that remained 
for him .to do in the public service of 
God, must be done in his small houses, 
such as the one in which we were then 
worshipping. And in a most touching 
way alluding to the fact that his minis- 
was now nearly at an end, he re- 
marked, Whether or not this may be 
the last time that I shall address you, is 
a matter of small importance. But you 
may inquire how does this ‘hope ‘ap- 
pear to an old man standing pan upon 
the verge of the grave?” Lifting up 
both his hands, with which he was now 
supporting himself. sg the desk, and 
inchning his head backwards, as he 


lifted his eyes towards heaven, in & 


manner, and with an expression of 


countenance which baffle any descrip- 


> 


in him; 


Messrs. Editors—It will probably 


come, not' at my particular invitation, | 


| tion, he exclaimed, with a voice faltering 

with emotion—‘* O! INEXPRESSIB: DE- 
LIGHTFUL.” The whole sermon seemed 
to be re-embodied, re-preached, and 
again doubly enforced in this one short 
sentence. And we all felt, that if he 
had said nothing else, and we had 
heard nothing else, it would have been 
“good” for him and for us “to be 
there,” that morning in the house of 
prayer. | 

As he appeared much exhausted, I 
expected he would call upon me to make 
the last prayer, but he made it himself, 
and often as I had heard Dr. Miller 
pray before, never did I hear him 
make such a prayer. One might have 
supposed that he had forgotten that 
he was in a pulpit, and that he thought 
he was in 
much of his prayer was in reference 
to himself—“ that God would remem- 
ber his aged servant’’—“ that he would 
put underneath him his sustaining hand, 
and not forsake him in his old age.”’ 
But it was this peculiarity of it, tha 
gave it much of its power. . 

Thus ended the long, laborious, and 
eventful public life of this great and 
good man. And what an wares How 
befitting the holy office to which it had 
been consecrated, that he who had so 
long ministered the consolations of the 
gospel to others, should close his minis- 
try with such an unequivocal exhibition 
of their efficacy in his own case—that 
the ‘‘blessed hope’ which he had 
preached to us, was now the “anchor” 
of his own soul, “‘inexpressibly delight- 
Ful.” 

With the tears still in our eyes, be- 
cause of what he had “thus spoken”’ to 
us, we bade him farewell, “sorrowing 
most of all’’ from the painful presenti- 
ment we then had, that we “should see 


his face no more.”’ Yours, most frater- 
nally, @ 
the Presbyterian. 


THE FEARFUL FUNERAL. 


It was on the morning of a cold, chilly 
day in the month of April, that I was thus 
interrupted in my studies by one of my 
children; “Pa, there is a queer looking 
man in the parlour who wants to see you.” 
On entering the room my eye lit upon a 
man who was queer looking indeed, be- 
cause his dress, face, and whole appear- 
ance proclaimed him a drunkard. He rose 
on my entering the room, and with that con- 
strained and awkward politeness, amounting 
to obsequiousness, which the half intoxi- 
cated often assume, he thus addressed me. 

“TI come, sir,.to ask you to attend a fu- 
neral this afternoon.” 

“Who,” said I, “ is dead 2”’ 

_ “A friend of mine,” he replied, “by the 
name of S , and as he has no particu- 
lar friends here, I thought I would come 
and ask you.” -. . 

“Where did he live?” I again asked. 

_“ Why,” said he, “he lived no place in 
particular, except at the grocery of Mr. 
H-——.”’ This Mr. H was the keep- 
er of a groggery of the very lowest cha- 
racter where blacks and whites freely min- 
gled in their revels, and which had often 
been presented as a nuisance. 

I again asked, “ of what disease did he 
die ?”’ | 

“ Why,” said he, dropping his counte- 
nance, and lowering his voice almost to a 
whisper, “I hardly know; but, between 
you and I, he was a pretty hard drinker.” 

After a few more inquiries to which I 
received answers in keeping with those 
given above, I dismissed him, promising to 
attend the funeral at five o’clock. 

At the hour appointed I went to the 
house of death. There were ten or twelve 
men present,.and, with two exceptions, 
they were all drunkards. I went up to 
the coarse pine coffin, and gazed upon a 
corpse not pale and haggard, but bloated, 
and almost as black as the raven’s wing. 
There were two brothers present, both ine- 
briates, and as unfeeling as if the body of 
a beast lay dead before them. From the 
undertaker I gained the following narrative 
as to the deceased. | 

He was the son of respectable, but irre- 
ligious parents, who, instead of spending 
the Sabbath in the house of God, either 
spent it in idleness, or in doing “their own 
work.’? When desecrated, the Sabbath is 
usually a day of fearful temptation. Sab- 
bath sins make deep impressions on the 
soul. Whilst yet young he became a 
Sabbath vagrant—joined profane compan- 
ions—acquired the habit of drinking; and 
so rapidly grew the love of drink into a 
ruling passion, that at mature years he was 
a confirmed drunkard. His parents died, 
and the portion of property that fell to his 
lot was squandered. “And for years,”’ 
said my informant, “he has been drunk 
every day.” 

“But how,” I asked, “did he get the 
money to pay for the liquor?” 

“He has been employed,” he replied, 
“by Mr. H to shoot squirrels in the 
woods, and to catch water rats in the 
marshes; and for the skins of these he has 
been paid in whiskey. Nobody would see 


ret over the groggery. Yesterday he was 
taken sick, very sick, in the grocery; Mr. 
H——, instead of giving him a bed, turned 
him out of the house. He was then in a 


dying state; and, ata short distance from 


the house, fell in the street. He was taken 
into a negro hut and laid on the floor, 
where he died in less than an hour. The 
negroes were very ignorant and supersti- 
tious, and were afraid to have the corpse 
in their house. It was carried to a barn. 
This poor but pious family, hearing the 
circumstances, took the corpse to their 
house, and have made these preparations 
for its burial.” 

I read a portion of the Scriptures, and 
for a few moments discoursed to them on 
the effects of sin—I dwelt on the harden- 
ing and fearful effects of intemperance. 
But there was no feeling. I prayed with 
them ; but. there was noreverence. They 
all gazed with a vacant stare, as if their 


‘minds had evaporated, and as if the fiery 


is own private closet, so. 


. following lessons, suggested and illustrated 


_| young man, who was laid down in a 


| panion of fools shall be destroyed.” 


| fulness, and from an early, ignoble, and 


him starve; and he usually slept in a gar- |, 


cup kills more than the cannon. It causeth 


-of wine breeds the worm of conscience. 


his cups, let him alone; let him drewn him- 
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liquid had burned out their consciences. 
Theywere obviously past feeling. The 
coffin vas closed and placed in the hearse. 
We poceeded with slow and solemn pace 
to the rouse appointed for all the living; 
and a eeling of shame came over me as I 
passedalong the street to be followed by 
half alozen pair of inveterate topers. The 
coffin vas placed upon the bier, and was 
carrie. by four drunkards, who were ac- 
tuallyreeling under their load, toa secluded 
spot ii the grave-yard, where, without a tear 
beingshed, without a sigh being uttered, it 
was overed up under the cold clod of the val- 


ley 31nd the two brothers went back to the | 


hous of death, the grog shop, to drink, and 
to di: a similar death, and to go early down 
to tl same ignoble grave.. The others, 
afterlingering for a few moments, as if ar- 
resta by the thought that the grave would 
be son their house, followed. I stood for 
a shat time over the grave, after all had 
retird, pondering the deeply impressive 
scene through which I had so rapidly 
passa. “And is this,’’ said I to myself, 
“thegrave of the drunkard?’ And the 
pray:r, almost unconsciously, rose from 
my ieart to heaven, “O God, save my 
childen’s children to their latest generation 
frommaking such a contribution as this to 
the mngregation of the dead.”’ 

As I retired from the graveyard the 


by this narrative, were deeply impressed 
on ny mind. 

1. How great is the responsibility of 
parmts! With what moral certainty they 
form the character of their children after 
the model of their own! Careless and irre- 
ligious themselves, their children copy their 
exampe; but because destitute of their 
firmnes: of character, they yield to every 
temptaton, until they can commit sin with 
greediness. Were the parents of this 


drunkard’s grave, on which no tear of sor- 
row has ever fallen, truly and consistently 
pious, how different might have been his 
life and his death! How many parents 
lay the foundation for the temporal and 
eternal ruin of their children! 

2. How sad the effects which usually 
follow the habitual violation of the Sab- 
bath! All need the checks and the re- 
straints which the due observanve of the 
Sabbath places upon otir depravity. The 
habitual violaters of the Sabbath are usual- 
ly those hardened in the ways of sin; and 
to become the associates of such is to en- 
sure the end of the proverb, “the com- 
Had 
this young man been brought up to “ re- 
member the Sabbath day,’’ he might have 
been saved ta the cause of virtue and use- 


unknown grave. The due. observance of 
the Sabbath is alike necessary to the at- 
tainment of temporal and spiritual good. 


3. How selfish and hard the hearts of | 


those who live by rum! It is a base busi- 
ness to sell it by small quantities for the 
sake of making a living. It is in oppo- 
sition to divine, and usually to human law. 
And so plainly is it under the ban of the 
world’s reprobation, that but few, save “the 
hardened wicked,” engage in it. And ifa 
man of kind and generous nature engages 
in it, his heart soon becomes a heart of 
steel. Mr. H , the keeper of the gro- 
cery, was, naturally, a kind man; he became 
a seller of liquor, against law, by the small 
measure. He kept and fed poor S—— 
as long as he was able to shoot squirrels or 
rats. Many is the day he spent in the 
salt marshes to earn his whiskey. And 
when his poor frame gave way under the 
vile work, the man who did so much to 
degrade him, turned him out to die in the 
street. There is not a class of men upon 
earth who deserve so little at the hands of 
their fellow men, as do these retailers of 
liquid death by the gill! 

4. How degrading is the vice of intem-. 
perance! It ruins soul, body, and charac- 
ter. And by elevating a mean appetite 
above reason, and conscience, and judg- 
ment, it degrades man to the level of the 
brute. Here was a young man, of respect- 
able parentage, who, by taking glass after 
glass, became a drunkard. MHabitual in- 
temperance unfitted him for any business— 
he became the tenant of a low grocery, the 
fumes from which, of a winter evening, 
were sickening; he became the slage of a 
low grocer—for to earn a glass of whiskey, 
he would spend the day and sometimes the 
night in the salt marshes catching rats. 
When no longer able to earn his glass, he 
was turned out to die. After he breathed 
his last in a negro hut, his corpse was taken 
to a barn; by the charity of the pious alone 
was his dead body saved from exposure, 
and by the hands of drunkards he was car- 
ried to an ign. Sle grave, unwept and unre- 
gretted. And ail this is only the degrada- 
tion which it brings on the body! It is an 
immutable law of Jehovah, that no drunk- 
ard shall ever inherit the kingdom of God. 

Drunkenness is thus characterized by 
Watson, an old Puritan divine:- “There 
is no sin which doth more efface God’s 
image than drunkenness. It disguiseth a 
person and doth even unman him. Drun- 
kenness makes him have the throat of a fish, 
the belly of a swine, and the head of an ass. 
Drunkenness is the shame of nature, the 
extinguisher of reason, the shipwreck of 


chastity, and the murder of conscience. | 


Drunkenness is hurtful to the body—the 


dropsies, catarrhs, apoplexies ;—it fills the 
eyes with fire, and the legs with water, and 
turns the body into a hospital. But the 
greatest hurt it doth is to the soul; excess 


The drunkard is seldom reclaimed by re- 
pentance, and the ground of it is partly be- 
cause, by this sin, the senses are so en- 
chanted, the reason so impaired, and lust 
so inflamed; and partly it is judicial, the 
drunkard being so besotted by his sin, God 
saith of him, as of Ephraim, he is joined to. 


Robert Carter & Brothers, Booksellers 


| publications. 


majority of her countrymen, she was 


self in liquor 
fire.” 

O reader, beware of drunkenness; it is 
a degrading, damning sin. If you have 
already so far yielded to temptation as to 
have acquired a relish for it, resolve now 
never to taste again the fiery liquid. Re- 
member the fearful funeral of the drunk- 
ard. 


until he scorch himself int 


For the Presbyterians 


Rev. Alexander McCandless. 
Extract from the minutes of Long Run Congregation. 


At a meeting of the Long Run con- 
gregation, March 12th 1850, the Rev. 
Wm. D. Moore read a series of resolu- 
tions upon the death of their former pas- 
tor, the Rev. Alexander McCandless, 
which were adopted as follows: 

Resolved 1. That this congregation has reccived 
information of the death of their former beloved and 
revered pastor, the Rev. Alexander McCandless with 
unfeigned sorrow. 

Resolved 2. ‘That we regard his triumphant death 
with praise to God—rejoicing together that he who 
so often stood by the death-beds of our beloved ones, 
to utter the promises of the gospel—was permitted 
so remarkably to taste their consolations, and to feel 
their preciousness in the hour of his own departure. 

Resolved 3. That his faithful, zealous, and affec- 
tionate labours as pastor of this church for nearly 
twenty years, have entitled him to the lasting grati- 
tude and esteem of its members and of this whole 
community, and that the abundant success with which 
God crowned his labours, and his own humble and 
devoted piety manifested during his last years of 
residence among us in the midst of suffering and 
trial, give us full assurance that our loss is his eternal 
gain, and that he has exchanged the pain and toil 
of earth for the rest and peace of heaven. 

Resolved 4, That we present our warmest sympa- 
thy to his bereaved and afflicted widow, and that 
these resolutions be forwarded to her, and published 
in the Presbyterian Advocate and Presbyterian, as 
some faint but sincere and cordial manifestation of 
the love with which we cherish his memory. 


- 


For the Presbyterian. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


The Librarian has received from 


of New York, twenty-nine volumes of 
valuable books, the list containing the 
whole which they have published since 
their last donation. Among these are 
the Life and Works of William Cowper, 
edited by the Rev. T. S. Grimshawe, 
A.M. F.S.A. What is now included 
in one large octavo volume, was hereto- 
fore published in eight volumes. An- 
other valuable work in this donation is, 
McGhee’s Lectures on the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. This new work is not 
only sound in its theology, but is im- 
bued with much of the savour of piety, 
and is written in a style remarkable for 
ease and simplicity. This work is cal- 
culated to do much good. Another 
large octavo volume contains the whole 
of the sermons of Jeremy Taylor. 

We are persuaded that the generous 
donors of these books will, in the end, 
be no losers by their liberality, as many 
candidates for the ministry will thus 
become acquainted with their —s 


-Moravians in South Africa, 


‘The Rey. C. N. Koebing writes from 
Genadendal : | 


“On April 22d we had the favour 
to baptize three adults, and on May 
3d to confirm fourteen persons, among 
whom was one of my“pupils, John Zwe- 
libonze. During the instruction which 
they received previous to this solemn 
rite, we had frequent occasion to ob- 
serve, greatly to our encouragement, 
that the hearts of many were brought 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit. 
We were the more gratified to perceive 
these traces of divine grace, as, in the 
ordinary course of things, we have much 
reason to complain of the indifference 
and levity which are unfortunately but 
too prevalent among the younger mem- 
bers of our congregation. | 

‘*From Shiloh we have received en- 
couraging reports. There is evidently 
something going on among the Tam- 
bookies, a considerable number of whom 
have asked leave to reside at the settle- 
ment. If I mistake not, about fifty of 
them have already taken up their abode 
there. It may be that many of them 
have been actuated by temporal mo- 
tives; however, the willingness they 
manifest to renounce their heathenish 
practices, and the fact of their being 
thus brought under the constant influ- 
ence of the gospel, are matters of thank- 
fulness, and encourage good hopes. 

‘Wilhelmina Stompje, our Caffre in- 
terp@et@r and faithful native assistant, 
who evinces her interest in the work of 
the mission by an annual contribution 
of fifty dollars, lately addressed a most 
most urgent letter to brother Teutsch, 
entreating that brother Bonatz might 
not be taken from them, for that he 
was indispensable at Shiloh, on account 
of his knowledge of the Caffre lan- 
guage. 

At the period of the official visita- 
tion of the Cape Mission, in 1816, by 
the late brother C. I. Latrobe, Wilhel- 
mina was residing in the Caffre quarter | 
of Genadendal; but though absent from 
her native land, and separated from the 


by no means unmindful of their best in- 
terests. “On the 18th of January, 
1816,”’ writes brother Latrobe, “sister 
Bonatz. brought into my room a Chris- 
tian Caffre woman, who had expressed 
a particular wish to speak to me. 

desired her to sit down, which after 
some hesitation, she did on a low stool, 
as is their custom, and sister Bonatz, 
being Ynterpreter, said that she came to 
beg that we would send teachers to her 
nation, who were in the dark—ignorant 
of God, and of that happiness in Jesus 
which she, though so unworthy, expe- 
rjenced, and consequently given up as 
a prey to every kind of sin and evil. 
On this subject she delivered herself 
with a kind of fervour and eloquence, 
which would have done credit to the 
most civilized orator. She spoke with 
great humility of the mercy shown to 
herself, of the privilege she enjoyed of 
living with the people of God, of her 
ardent desire that her own brother and 
sister, and all her countrymen should 
experience the same, and entreated that 
they might not be forgotten. She was 
afraid that her teachers might perhaps 
leave off praying for them. She had 
however, found a text of Scripture 
which had revived her hopes: ‘1 will 
bring the blind by a way that they knew 


report in due time to the Comando del- 


tained from the Cardinals a confirma- 


and knewthe quarter that they came 
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therefore, yet hope, that our Saviour 
would send them his word, and call them 
to partake of his salvation. The name 
of this woman is Wilhelmina, a commu- 
nicant. Inher person, manner, and neat- 
ness of apparel, she is superior to any of 
the Hottentots. I was much pleased 
and edified by her conversation.” La- 
trobe’s Journal, pp. 69, 70, quarto edi- 
tion. When the mission to the Tam- 
bookies was undertaken, in 1828, and 
the settlement of Shiloh, on the Klip- 
plaat founded, she joyfully consented to 
accompany the missionaries as interpre- 
ter and assistant, in both of which ca- 
pacities, she has rendered the most val- 
uable services for a period of twenty 

ears, and not less by the example of 

er godly life and conversation.—M/o- 
ravian Church Miscellany. 


Dr. Achilli’s Escape from Rome. 
CONSTERNATION OF THE CARDINALS. 


Rome, January 80th.—At the hour 
of Ave Maria, which, at this time of 
the year,-is half past five, P.M., it is 
customary to close the castle gates; 
and it was not until the subsequent 
prison rounds were gone that the ab- 
sence of Dr. Achilli was discovered b 
Captain Gennari, who forwarded his 


la Piazza, whence, after some delay, it 
proceeded to the Minister of War, and 
finally to the triumvirate of most emi- 
nent cardinals. Their consternation at 
the unwelcome intelligence was great. 
The Cardinal Vicar was so affected on 
hearing the fatal news, that he burst 
into tears, and declared that the Divine 
wrath was so great, that nothing but 
mortifications and humiliations were to 
be expected. He then said mass with 
great contrition; and heard three more 
masses successively; after which he ex- 
pressed his earnest hopes that the ob- 
stinate and refractory heretic, as Achilli 
must of course be considered by Cath- 
olics, would ere long be once more in 
the hands of justice. 

We take the following extracts of a 
letter from Dr. Achilli to Sir Culling 
Kardley, dated Paris, February 3, 1550, 
giving an account of his escape: | 

On the morning of December 24th 
my jailer came to me to say that an 
order had come from the French gene- 
ral, to allow me to have free communi- 
cation with a certain Dr. Bambozzi and 
another person with him, whenever they 
might come to see me. The jailer, 
not knowing as I did who the parties 
were who had such ample permission, 
denied in every other case, to converse 
with me, endeavoured to persuade me 
that they were really two of my friends, 
who had, by great exertion, succeeded 
in obtaining, what had been granted to 
no one else. But I was not deceived. 
The more so, when I knew the next day 
that the adjutant of the fort, a devoted 
friend of the priests, had asked and ob- 


tion of the order. | 

Hight days elapsed, and Dr. Bam- 
bozzi, announced with so great interest, 
had not yet appeared. This made my 
fellow prisoners and myself constantly 
laugh at the name of my visiter and at 
his expected visit. December 31st, I 
was asked for by two persons, who an- 
nounced themselves as visiters. The 
door opened, and in came a priest, in 
fact a Monsignore, whom I recognized 
from his purple tippet, and another per- 
son, both strangers to me. They re- 
ceived me with great gravity, and, after 
having looked at me from head to foot, 
made me a signal to sit down. I then 
discovered that they were two judges, 


from. (I afterwards ascertained that 
the priest was Monsignor Bambozzi, the 
Fiscal of the Inquisition, and the other 
the Advocate De Dominicis, Chancellor 
of the Inquiggion.) After we were 
seated all three round a table, the priest 
made a sign to the other to write, and 
began to dictate to him in Latin. “A 
certain man (homo quidam) appeared 
before me, who declares his name to be 
Giacinto Achilli, son of , born at 

—, aged about , dressed, (here 
follows the description of my dress from 
head to foot,) committed to this prison, 
&c. who, being interrogated whether he 
knew why he was imprisoned, replied, 
‘I have been here for six months, and 
I do not yet know why I was arrested.’ 
Interrogated if he knew by what tribu- 
nal he was now arraigned and exam- 
ined, he replied, ‘I wish to be informed.’ 
And being told that he was arraigned 
and examined by the magistrates of the 
Holy Inquisition, he replied, ‘I am 
very glad of it.” Admonished to tell 
the truth, and to recognize in this fact 
the justice of God, and not the ven- 
geance of man, he replied to the first 
part, ‘I promise to tell the truth;’ on 
the second he was silent. 

At this point he produced a quire of 
paper covered with writing, and began 
to read the first page, from which I per- 
ceived that it was the minute taken. 
down the second day of my imprison- 
ment, by a judge of the Cardinal Vicar, 
consisting of a general interrogatory on 
the whole of my life—that is to say, my 
education, my studies, my public func- 
tions, my occupations, my journeys, and 
especially that to the Ionian Islands, 
Malta, pes &c., till my return to 
-Rome; what I had done during the 
Roman Republic; and finishing with 
my imprisonment. All this, confronted 
anew with numerous questions, formed 
the subject of my first interview with 
the Monsignor Bambozzi and his com- 
panion. In a moment the whole Castle 
of St. Angelo was full of the news that 
the Judges of the Inquisition, with spe- 
cial permission of the French authori- 
ties, had come to take possession of me. 
You can imagine the indignation felt, 
and the severe expressions employed 
agnnat the priests and the French. I 
alone smiled amidst the universal ex- 
citement. Four days afterward the two 
magistrates of the Inquisition were again 
announced. Thereupon a new and very 
long interrogatory (still in Latin) en- 


sued. 

[Dr. Theiner, a Priest of the Oratory, 
subsequently visited Dr. Achilli, and 
gave him books to read, with the view 
of bringing him back to the Roman 
Church. 

I was in the middle of the third visit 
of the Padre Theiner, in the full fer- 


vour of our controversies, when the cap- 


not,” &c. Isaiah xlii. 16. She would, 


tain of the castle came to inform me 


that two Chasseure de Vincennes were 
arrived, to take me tothe French Coun- 
cil of War, to give evidence in the case 
of Signor Cernuschi, deputy of the peo- 
ple under the Republic. I was not: 
more surprised than my theologian, who 


was even more unable than myself to 


comprehend how I, separated from the 
rest of the world by virtue of the laws 
of the Inquisition, could be summoned 
before a military tribunal by a foreign 
authority. The captain added that 
there was the permission of the Cardi- 
nal Vicar. “Let us go, in the name 
of the Lord,” was my thought. The 
Padre Theiner accompanied me to the 
carriage, in which two soldiers, armed 
with carbines, sat by my side. The 
tribunal is held at the Ecclesiastical 
Academy, in the Piazza di Minerva. 
The Capitaine Rapporteur was alone. 
He put a few questions to me about the 
person of Cernuschi, and said some 
other things tome. * * * He then 
remanded me to the castle. 

On the 19th of January, my thelo- 
gian visited me again, and plied me 
with vehement arguments, and which I 
answered with arguments still more ve- 
hement. Our subject was the bishopric 
of St. Peter at Rome, and the privilege 
of succession bequeathed to the Popes; 
Dr. Theiner, all intent on demonstra- 
ting, and I on confuting it. In the 
midst of the discussion, which had now 
lasted some time (it being nearly dark, ) 
my jailer came to tell me that the two 
chasseurs were come back again to take 
me tothe Military Commission. ‘“ Fare- 
well! Padre Theiner. Offer my re- 
spects to the Cardinal Vicar, and thank 
him in my name for your visits, which 
have given me real pleasure; I hope 
that both of us may derive profit from 
them, to confirm us more and more in 
the word of God!” Having said this, 
I pressed his hand, and got into the 
carriage between the two soldiers. This 
time the carriage was an open one, and, 


traversing the long street. from the 


Castle to the Minerva, I saw and: was 
seen by many persons. A novel sight- 
indeed! A prisoner of the Inquisition 
held in custody by the arms of the 
French Republic! The Capitaine Rap- 
porteur was very obliging, and I am 
sure felt personal sympathy with me. 
I will not repeat the conversations 
which I had with him. . . I will onl 

say that I was greatly cheered, and I 
could not help feeling as if I were free 
and my own -naster. I determined to 
try if it wereso. . . . Inan ante- 


chamber were several sets of military 


accoutrements. In a moment I had 

dressed myself cap-d-pi¢ as a French 

soldier. The doors on the landing were 

open, and the ingress not saad by a 

single individual. It was half-past five 

in the evening. I did what any one 
else would have done, and I did it witha 
smile. I descended into the Piazza di 

Minerva, passed through the Strada Pré 
di Marino, the Piazza del Collegio Ro- 
mano, and walked through the Corso,, 
disguised as.I was, I changed my dress 

at ———, where money was prepared.for 
me. A carriage with post-horses was: 
opeedily ready, and a passport. At 

seven P. M. I passed the walls of Rome, 
blessing the Lord, and ‘committing to 
him my country, my brethren, and that 
infant church which will one day be an 

example to all the churches, so that it 

may again be said of the Romans, 

‘that their faith is spoken of through- 
‘out the whole world.”’ In six hours I 

arrived at Civita Vecchia, rested till 

daylight, presented several letters, and 
embarked on board a steamer of war. 
The whole of that day (20th), I passed 
in the port engaged in thanking my 
God, and in praying to him to provide 

for me in all respects. I wrote a fare- 
well letter to the brethren in Rome, 
which I got a person to post. The next 
day we sailed for Toulon, and from 
thence I went to Marseilles, where I 
was unable to remain. I stopped, how- 
ever, a day at Lyons, to embrace our 
excellent friend M. Fisch, and the other 
brethren, who felt as if they could not 
bless and thank the Lord enough for 
my unexpected liberation. O, what en- 
joyments has the Christian life even on 
this earth! In my case, what I have 
suffered is now sweet and delightful to 
me. Itisto my body like a dream, 

but a reality to my spirit. What a true 
interest we have in serving the Lord! 

I need not tell you the exultation of our 
beloved brethren in Paris. Already 
we have held many prayer-meetings to 
thank my first and true Deliverer. But 
I hope never to forget the gratitude 
which, under God, I owe to the dear 
brethren of the Evangelical Alliance, 
who have, indeed, set an example the 
most edifying of Christian charity. The 

Lord bless you all, my beloved friends, 
and recompense you through his grace 
in the great day of account! I hadno 
claim whatever upon you. It was the 
charity of religion, the love of the 
brethren, which led you to exert ? ol 
selves in my behalf. Of such kindness, 
faith has the motive principle, that faith. 
which justifies us before God, unto whom 
alone be gr0ry and honour, and bless-. 
ing, through Jesus Christ our Lord. I 
am, my dear Sir Culling, yours affec- 
tionately, GIACINTO ACHILLI. 


WESTERN RESERVE. 


The New York Evangelist says:— 
‘‘A correspondent of the Ohio Observer, 
whose columns are now open to @ dis- 
cussion of the ecclesiastical state of 
the churches on the Western Reserve, 
concludes a clear and candid article, 
setting forth the peculiarities of the 
condition of those churches, with the 
following inquiry, which shows ‘the di- 
rection some minds are taking at the 
present juncture. The development of. 
feeling on this subject, in that interest-. 
ing region, is observed with much at- 
tention: 

““*May we not, having in view the 
peace, and harmony, and he Si of | 
our churches, and independently of any’ 
action which the General Assembly 
may take upon the subject of the ma- 
morial of our Synod—but, for the rea-. 
sons which I have now suggested, snd 
as a matter of compromise with oe 
of our churches and ministers who will 
feel it to be not, for’. 
these reasons, respectfully and peacea- 
bly withdraw from. the: General-Asagm> 
bly, and stand an independent Presby-. 


terian and Congregational Synod?’”. 
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SATURDAY, March 23, 1650." 


Pablished at No. 148 Chestaat South side 


when paid 


gymen from taxation: 


o“The quantity of property exempt from 
taxation, as church property, the property’ 
colleges, 18 | 


of clergymen, of schools 
very; great. “every one right:to 
call | a pri 

no limit to: the exemption. 
shrewd farmers, in the interior, calling them- 
selves elders or paharters took occasionally 
to preaching; and if theii | ( 
not awe efficacious to drive off the evil 
one, it was énough to répel ‘bis representa- 
tive on barth, te taxedliector. These men 
found that‘thewords they muttered made a 
chatined cirelearvond their fat farms. Other 


meti learned it too, and the officers of the 


law find that the amount of property thus 
consecrated and tabooed from profane hands, 
was constantly increasing.” ig 
“Phis.is very curious reasoning. It is all 
answered in a moment, by referring to the 
fact that the exemption never extended be- 
yond $1500, so that “fat farms” were not 
saved from the tax collector by the opera- 
tion of the law. It is a very easy mat- 
ter to define a clergyman in such a way as 
to prevent men from assuming the office to 
escape taxation. The Jaw defines phy- 
sicians and lawyers, and gives them rights 
and privileges which persons who assume 
. those professions cannot enjoy. It is quite 
as easy to distinguish by law the real from 
the pretended minister of the gospel. 


— 


_A Noveity.—Our readers may remem- 
ber our remarks under this head, in refer- 
ence toa custom said to be introduced by 
Dr. Fuller, of the Baptist Church, of for- 
mally “blessing children.” Our remarks 
were founded on the following statement, 
which we understood to have proceeded 
from a source entirely friendly to Dr, Ful- 
ler: | 

“ Dr. Fuller for many years has followed 
a practice with reference to children, which 
strict a¢cordance with scriptural ex- 
ample, and secures all the hallowed influ- 
ences and associations claimed for infant 
baptism; with few or none of its abuses. 
The practice to which we allude is ‘bless- 
ing’ children, in, imitation of the Saviour. 
The ceremony is performed either in pub- 
lic at the church, or in private in the family 
circle ; and the services consist of a prayer, 
and udmonitions addressed to the parents 
on the solemn responsibilities involved in 
training an immortal soul for God and hea- 
ven.’ 


The following letter from Dr. Fuller, 
which we are bound to receive as stating 
the simple matter of fact, we promptly in- 
sert in justice to him, and as obviating the 
impression which the foregoing statement 
is likely to produce. | 

| Bzavront, 8. C. March 11, 1850. 
To the Editors of the Presbyterian. © 


. Gentlemen—I have been for some weeks 
_ absent from Baltimore, and, therefore, have 
just seen a late article in your paper, which 

‘request you will do me the justice to cor- 

mention, as “among the novelties of 
the age,” that I have “introduced a new ce- 
remony, which ip a set and formal manner 
is performed in public, which he (I) styles 
lessing Children.” . 

Tam sure it will give you pleasure to 
know that you have been entirely misin- 
formed. I have neither introduced, nor 
practised any-euch ceremony; nor have I 
ever heard of any such, In common with 
all ministers, I constantly kneel with pa- 
rents, and implore the blessing of Christ 
upon their offspring; but I can hardly sup- 
pose that this is the “novelty’”’ alluded to. 

I done more than this—had I perform- 

ed, upon either child or adult, any rite not 
clearly commanded by Christ, I should be 
justly exposed to the censures you have ut- 
Acad § and to censures much more severe. 

I beg, my dear sirs, that you will rectify 
this error, into which you have been led I 
cannot understand how or by whom. It is 
not my habit to notice these things; but a 
charge of innovation upon the institutions of 
the gospel is too serious a matter to go forth 
uncontradicted. Your paper, too, .gives 
wide circulation and high authority to this 
injurious statement, so that already I have 
heard of one minister who exultingly read 
your article from his pulpit. Very respect- 
fully, your fellow servant in the gospel of 


Tae Brere.—Dr. Achilli, soon after his 
atrival in England, attended a meeting of a 
Bible society in. London, and proposed a 
resolution, which was carried unanimously, 
affirming that in consequence of the energy 
and activity of the Roman Catholic Church, 
it was desirable to send copies of the Scrip- 
tures to all parts of the world, in order 
that the people of each nation might be 
enabled to read it in their native language. 


— 


Serious Dirricutties.— W hen the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, de Harlay, who was noted 
for his debaucheries, died in a fit of apo- 
plexy, brought on by his excesses, the cel- 
ebrated Madame de Sevigné wrote, “What 
is now wanted is some one to make his 
funeral oration. They say there are only 
two trifling considerations that render the 
task difficult—his life and his death.’’ 
Formidable difficulties, and well would it 
be for archbishops, inferior clergy, and all 
others so to live and so to die that these 
obstacles should not interfere with their 
funeral eulogies. 


— 


“Posr Orriczs anp THE Sassatu.—! 
Edinburgh, at a large public meeting held 
to adopt measures to bring about the closing 
of the Post Office on the Sabbath day, the 
chairman. referred to America as having 
set'a good: example on this subject. We 
are sorry to say that our example is_not 
what it should be. Our Post Offices are 
not closed altogether on that day. They 
are open.a short time only, and at stated 
hours, at which time, we are told, there is 
euch a-rash to them in the chief cities. and 
towns, ‘that it is very doubtful whether their 
being open all day. would not be attended 
with less Sabbath desecration. The opin- 
ibn is’ gaining ground that we do not need 
a delivery of Jotters at all on that day. But 
expediency ig not the question at issue. Is 
d.settle the matter. Is 


3 
¢ 


‘Taxavson Cranovwex.—The Albany | 
correspondent of the Evening Post; gives | 
the in favour of the repeal. 
the property of cler- : 


"or, clergyman, there is; 
eM- | in the worst meaning of priestcraft, in the 


r expounding did. 


-}-mews- room,-on account of the insidious 
No. 285 Broadway, Nz at Dol- | e arti i i 
at Cents plendansy of the articles which are found in 


its colamns. "4 


| of gospels ‘concealment of truth, instead of 


‘sition instead of enlightened faith; bon- 
‘dage where we are. promised liberty—all 
tending to load us with whatever is odious 


place of the free, affectionate, enlarging, 
elevating, and cheerful liberty of the chil- 
dren of God.” 


‘Tue. Lapirs Wreatu. — The Ladies 
Wreath for March, edited by Mrs. Mar- 
tyn, in addition to its usual interesting mat- 


and death of the Rev. Ethan Smith, au- 
thor of Works on the Prophecies, a vener- 


the age of eighty-six. A beautiful sketch 
of his dying hours is drawn by the pen of 
Mrs. F. L. Smith, of Newark, New Jersey, 
The aged saint was fond of music, and 
even down to the last year of his life, when 


with great spirit, accompanying himself 
on the Bass viol. The following sonnet by 
Mrs. E. C. Kinney, was suggested by the 
announcement of his death. 


He who, like Scio's bard, late old and blind, 
In holy songs communed with yonder skies, 
And saw his Saviour with the visual mind, 
Sweeps now a harp to airs of Paradise! 
And O! heaven's sun hath melted from his eyes 
The seal that here from light those orbs coufined ; 
Hie strains amid angelic choirs arise, 
And amaranthine flowers his brow have twined ! 
Thrice blessed change! from tottering, blind fourscore, 
Into immortal youth—perpetual day ; 
From death's cold river, to the shining shore, 
Where over golden sands fair angels stray, _ 
And from imperfect earthly songs, to pour 
The spirit's rapture in a seraph’s lay. 
e 


— 


Tue REMNANT OF THE JEws.—It is esti- 
mated that there are not more than five 
millions of Jews in the whole world! To 
what a miserable remnant is the covenant 
people reduced ! | 


4 


guished astronomer closed his course at 
the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, on 
Friday evening of last week. Immediately 
‘the audience organized by calling Dr. 
Wainwright to the chair, and appointing 
Professor West, Secretary. Resolutions of 
thanks to Professor Mitchell were adopted, 


ing themselves individually to make exer- 
tions to dispose of tickets for the benefit of 
the lecturer. On Saturday evening the 
Professor delivered his farewell lecture to 
a fine audience of about: fifteen hundred 
people. He now leaves for Cincinnati, 
bearing with him the best wishes of a mul- 
titude “of friends who have enjoyed his 
brief visit and his few but splendid lectures 
on the sublimest of all sciences. 


— 


PEennsytvania Raitroap.—At a meeting 
of the stockholders of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, on the evening of the 19th inst. 
the following resolutions were adopted : 


Whereas, An honest difference of opinion 
exists among the stockholders of this com- 
pany in regard to the propriety of running 
a passenger trains over the road; there 
ore 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors 
be requested to suspend the operation of 
their resolution of November 14th, 1849, 
until further action of the stockholders, and 
in order to obtain a decision of the question, 
they be requested to afford an opportunity 
to each stockholder to vote by ballot «for’’ 
or “against” daily lines of travel over the 
road. 3 

The polls to be kept open (during the of- 
fice hours) for a period of thirty days. 
Resolved, That each stockholder who 
shall at the time of his voting have paid the 
full amount of instalments which may be 
due by him on stock subscribed, and every 
person who shall have subscribed, or who 


shall have voluntarily paid one or more in- 
stalments thereon, is entitled to one vote for 
each and every share of stock held and re- 
presented by him. | 

The vote of each day shall be counted, 
and the number for and against registered in 
a suitable book for that purpose. 

At the close of the polls the aggregate 
number of voters and shares represented 
‘‘for’’ and “ against’’ shall be counted, and 
¢he result announced. 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors 
should conform their action on the subject, 
to the wishes thus ascertained of the stock- 
holders who may represent a majority of 
shares voted. 


Resolved, That each individual, after fair 
and honourable exertions to promote the 
success of the course which he believes to 
be right, is no more responsible for the de- 
cision than he is in any other acts which he 
can neither approve of nor control in the 
community in which he lives. 

* Resolved, That the completion of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at the earliest possi- 
ble day, is of the highest importance to the 
interest of the city, and that we pledge our- 
selves to use vigorous exertions, promptly 
to raise the necessary subscription. __ 

It will be recollected that the Board of 
Directors, in November last, resolved that 
no cars should run on this road on the 
Sabbath, and at a meeting of the stockholders 
held in January they approved of it. Ata 
subsequent meeting an attempt was made to 
repeal this salutary measure. The resolu- 
tions above show the present position of 
the matter, and certainly call on every 
good citizen, and especially every Chris- 
tian, to exert their utmost influence in de- 
feating the measure which if successful 
would render this road a curse rather than 
a blessing. While infidels and Sabbath 
despisers, and worshippers of mammon, 
are uniting to bring the Sabbath into con- 
tempt, the friends of good order and mo- 
rality should not be inactive. If we wish 
a road, on which travellers may entrust 
themselves without risk to limb or life, we 
must have operatives on it who are per- 
mitted to recruit their exhausted energies 
by Sabbath rest instead of attempting to 
repair them by stimulating drinks, If God 
is honoured, the success of the road may 


'| be predicted ; if at the outset his authority 


is defied, disaster and rain may be ex- 


pected. 


Pusevisw:-~ Tha ‘Rev: Charles Mcli- 
-waine;-Bishop-of -the-Epiecopal Church in 
Ohio, says“ The whole system is one 
| of chierch imetead of Christs priest instead 


‘manifestation of truth;’ ignorant super-— 


ter, has several pages devoted to the life. 


able clergyman, who recently deceased at 


quite blind, would sing the songs of Zion 


Proressor This distin-— 


and he was invited to deliver another lec-. 
ture the next evening; the audience pledg- 


may subscribe on the new subscription, and - 


THENEW BAPTIST BIBLE. 

Our Baptist friends are agitating the 
subject ‘of printing a new version by the 
American and Foreign Bible Society. A 
| Spirited discussion is in progress, and it 
‘promises to be agitated with still greater 
earnestness, as the parties are getting no 
nearer together, but rather further apart. 
The Society has not yet taken ground in 
| favour of the new version, but the impres- 
sion is gaining strength that it must yield 
to the demand, and issue a version in which 
baptize is translated immerse. 

The difficulty is a serious one under 
which they are labouring. They are in 
‘an inconsistent position, and how to escape 
from it, it is not easy to see. They have 
separated from the American Bible Society 
on the ground that that Institution will not 
conforin to their views in its publication 
of foreign versions of the Scriptures: they 
demand that in all the oriental translations, 
the word for baptize shall be the word that 
means to immerse; and if they so demand 
in reference to other languages, why should 
they not use the same word in our own? 
If baptize is a good word in English, why 
is not its equivalent good enough in Tamul ? 
These questions are pressed closely by the 
advocates of a new version, and it is plain 
that they have the best of the argument. 
We hope they will triumph, and finally 
prevail upon the Society to issue a version 
with the translation modified to the liking 
of those who propose the change. 

The new version in the Chinese lan- 


stand that the Baptists will insist upon the 
issue of their own version, translated ac- 
cording to their views; that is, the word 
for baptize will be rendered zmmerse wher- 
ever it occurs. Yet it would be impossible 
for any man to show that this is the true 


| meaning of the word. Baptize, in our lan- 


guage, has the idea belonging to a sacred 
rite, and this attaches, in no sense, to the 
word immerse. When the word baptize is 
used in foreign versions, it will require ex- 
planation to the heathen mind, as will many 
other words pertaining to the Christian re- 
ligion, which, of course, have no equiva- 
lent in the Pagan tongues. Baptists can 
give their own explanation of it, as they 
are obliged to do in the use of the English 
version; but the publication of two versions 
in heathen countries cannot be otherwise 
than. mischievous. We should think that 
good men would pause before they ven- 


| tured on an experiment so full of danger 


to the interests of Christianity. 

We have no objections to urge against 
the publication of a Baptist version in Eng- 
lish. By all means let them issue it as 
soon as they are ready. The English 
world understands the matter perfectly, 
and no harm will accrue to the cause of 
truth by the publication. On the contrary 
it will be a tacit confession that by the ver- 
sion of King James the views of the Bap- 
tists are not to be defended, and a revised 
translation is essential to the maintenance 
of their ground. | 3 

The more sagacious of that denomination 
view the matter in this light, and resist 
with great zeal the progress of the current 
in favour of change. They feel that the 
character of the denomination is “involved 
in the subject, and while they have lost 
something in the way of position by retir- 
ing from association with their brethren of 
other names in the Bible Society, they 
would lose still more by getting up a new 
Bible. We think it probable they will 
prefer the inconsistency of their present 
position to the hazards of a change. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Murray, of London, has issued the Ro- 
maunt version of the Gospel according to 
John from MSS. preserved in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and in the Bibliothéque du 
Roi, Paris. The editor of it says that it 
exhibits an ancient “ vernacular version of 
the New Testament as old as the twelfth 
century, and more accurate and literal in 
its character than any other translation of 
the same age.” 


«The Romaunt,” says Dr. Gilly, ‘“was 
one of the two vernacular tongues into which 
the Councils of Tours and Rheims, at the 
suggestion of Charlemagne, enacted that the 
homilies of the Church should be translated. 
It was the language which contributed to the 
revival of letters, and to the progress of 
thought and public opinion, in an age em- 
phatically called the dark. It was the lan- 
guage of the Troubadours, in which all their 
poems and songs were composed and writ- 
ten. * * * * It was the language in 
which the first great attempt was made to 
reform the corruptions of the Church, both 
by preaching and by the circulation of re- 
ligious treatises, in the twelfth and tifriggnth 
centuries. 

«The Romaunt was also the language in 
which the first vernacular translations of 
Scripture were put forth, which were pro- 
hibited by ecclesiastical authority ; so that it 
had the singular distinction of exhibiting 
some of the earliest versions prohibited by 
the Church councils.” 


Longman & Co. have published recently 
a translation from the Peschito, or ancient 
Syriac of the Apostolical Acts and Epistles. 
The translation is made by J. W. Etheridge, 
M.A. The editor of the Westminster 
Review says that the introductory matter 
cannot fail to be of value to the biblical 
student. The Peschito version is believed 
by biblical critics to date at least as early as 
the beginning of the fourth century, and 
probably earlier. It does not contain the 
disputed passage in 1 John v. 7. 

In a narrative of an Exploratory Visit to 
each of the consular cities of China, by the 
Rev. George Smith, the following interest- 
ing statement is made of the facility with 


which printing is done in that country. 


«Except for the purpose of ephemeral 
publication, and the intermixture of English 
type with Chinese, no advantage is gained 
by a European printing press. When 4 
missionary at any of the consular cities has 
composed a tract, he has merely to go into 
a.neighbouring street, and call to his aid the 
services of. a block-cutter; who, unless the 
tract is of very bulky dimensions, can in a 
few days produce a wooden block, from 
which an edition of several thousand copies 
can be expeditiously produced. A Chinese 
tract is now before me, composed by the 
Rev. J. Stronach, of Amoy, which contains 
thousand characters, and 
the ordinary le of an eight- nglis 

tract. The edition of 
copies cost about five guineas, including the 
expense of the block, paper, ink, and print- 
ing ;—less than a farthing for each copy.” 


The Westminster Review has also a 
notice of a work by’J. Scott Porter, on the 


Principles of Textual Criticism, with their 


guage is nearly completed, and we under- 


ple of extension. 


E 


application to the Olda 
Theanthor’s aim has been to ren 


principles by which critic shoul) be 


guided shall be investigated; the mainacts 
relating to the text both of the Old ‘Tsta- 
ment and the New shall be accurtely 
stated; the mode of applying these acts 
and principles for the correction or vrifi- 
cation of the text, illustrated by a fey in- 
teresting examples; and reference givn to 
‘the chief writers who have treated a the 
science, and in whose works more corplete 
information may be procured.”’ 


MULTIPLYING CHURCHIS. 


The growth of the Church is rap and 
great, but it needs extension. It s one 
thing to admire its natural and stealy in- 
crease, but quite another to put forth 
mighty efforts to push it onward ani on- 
ward. 

If our Church has the elements ol effi- 
ciency in her constitution, and the neans 
of self-advancement, then the duty is ur- 
gent to occupy the waste places, and 


| lengthen her cords till they embrace the 


whole country. There is much for ndi- 
vidual churches and church members b do 
in this matter. It is often the case that a 
church is overgrown. It isso large thit its 
house is insufficient for the accommodtion 
of the hearers, and the members ar too 
numerous for the attention of one pistor. 
But the more members, the less buden- 
some is the support of the gospel, and 
therefore the people prefer to stay ir the 
old hive, when they ought to swarm and 
form another church. They might with 
very little sacrifice plant a colony, andin a 
very few years each church would b as 
large as the old one was before the coony 
left it. 
in our connection suffering from fulress. 
They ought to be encouraged by the pestor 
to divide. He should take the lead in the 
matter, and guide the movement, so thit it 
may be effected with entire good feelng. 
We mentioned the case of the Rahway 
church a few weeks ago, and the Green- 
wich church last week; both cases being 
the result of delightful efforts on tke part 
of pastors and people to promote the spirit- 
ual interests of the greater number >f peo- 
ple, by a peaceful separation of the flock. 
In all such instances, where the steps are 
taken wisely, and harmony of feeling pre- 
served, a decided advance is made in the 
strength of the Church at large. 

Besides, the moment that a church has 
become so full that advantageous sittings 
cannot be had at reasonable rates, there is 
danger that Presbyterian families will be 
induced to tahe seats in the houses of other 
denominations. Other congregations have 
often been built up at the expense of Pres- 
byterians; and our own interests have 
suffered from the unwillingness of our peo- 
ple to break out from their old and snug 
quarters, to plant new churches. We 
could point to many places where numer- 
ous churches of other names have been 
planted, and are now flourishing on ground 
that to this day would have been our own 
exclusively, if we had pursued the princi- 
There is a point of time 
when this outward movement should be 
made, and that point being suffered to pass 
by, we lose the opportunity for ever. Other 


churches are established, and from the ne- 


cessity of the case, they grow at our ex- 
pense. 

A distinguished clergyman of the Epis- 
copal Church in the city of New York, 
said a short time since toa leading Presby- 
terian layman, We do not expect to have 
you in our Church, but we shall have your 
children. The reason was this—the Epis- 
copalians had planted a church in a _local- 
ity where the Presbyterians had long felt 
the need of a house of worship, but lacked 
the energy and zeal to build one. Now 
their neighbours had taken the ground, and 
would maintain it, counting upon the next 
generation to carry on the work they had 
well begun. The Episcopalians understand 
this matter, and they are acting upon the 
idea in a way which we would do well to 
imitate. So of some other denominations. 
We know a beautiful village in which 
every family belongs to the Presbyterian 
congregation. Not a single household in 
the place—and it is a large, ancient, and 
delightful place, but is connected with one 
flourishing church. But the Methodists 
have taken the precaution to buy a lot in 
this village, on which they propose to 
build a church, when the right time comes. 
There is not a Methodist family in the vil- 
lage. Butéhere will be. And as soon as 
a few of them are located there, the Pres- 
byterian Church will be too small for the 
people, and the Methodists will brfild, and 
by and by, they will have a thriving con- 
gregation. 

We do not make these remarks with 
the slightest design of imputing blame, in 
any shape, to those denominations that 
pursue this enterprising course. They 
are doing only what we urge our own 
people to do, and what they are abundant- 
ly able to do. 

And these hints are even more applicable 
to new countries than to our old cities and 
towns. We ought to have wise forecast 


in their infancy. So rapidly is,our popu- 
lation advancing, that it requires vast ener- 
gy to keep pace with it; greater energy to 
go ahead of it, and put the Church and 
the school where they will be needed when 
the tide flows around them. But to this 
work our Church is called. It has the 
means. In its form, there are the very 
elements essential to the popular and suc- 
cessful prosecution of such a work as this. 
We ought to be looking at the future and 
providing for it. The East and the West, 
the North and the South are ours. This 
we may say in all fellowship with those 
who love our Lord Jesus, by whatever 
name they are called. What they do, does 
not excuse us from diligence in duty. 
There remaineth much land to be possess- 
ed. And what our hands find to do, ought 
to be done quickly. 


Christian graces are like perfumes; the 


| more they are pressed, the sweeter they 


smell; like stars that shine brightest in the 
dark; like trees, the more they are shaken, 
the deeper root they take, and the more 


fruit they bear.—Rev. John Mason. 


derit'a 
hand-book “wherein the most =. the 


There are many churches iow |. 


in planting churches and sustaining them. 


BY TERIAN 


Grclesiastical Record. 


~ On Wednesday evening, 20th inst, the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia installed the 
Rev. Charles Wadsworth pastor of the 
Arch Street Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia. In this service the Rev. Henry 
A. Boardman, D.D. preached the sermon, 
the Rev. Lewis Cheeseman presided and 
gave the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. 
Joseph H. Jones, D.D. gave the charge to 
the people. Mr. Wadsworth is known as 
a gentleman of rare powers of eloquence, 
and the present prospects of the church 
are highly flattering. 

The pastoral relation between the Rev. 
William J. Brugh and the Churches of 
Bensalem and Centreville, Pennsylvania, 
was dissolved on Tuesday last, the 19th 
inst. by the Second Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Brugh expects to remove to 
the Corinth Church, Mechanicsville, Ohio, 
in the bounds of the Presbytery of Steuben- 
ville. 

The Rev. John Peebles has resigned the 
pastoral charge of the Presbyterian church 
at Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, and removed 
to Lawrenceville, New Jersey, where cor- 
respondents will please address him. 

The post-office address of the Rev. Jesse 
Edwards is Portageville, Wyoming county, 
New York, to which place he has removed. 

The Rev. Duncan Kennedy, D.D., of 
Albany, New York, has received a call to 
the Duane street church, in the city of 
New York. | 

The Rev. Frederick T. Brown has re- 
ceived and accepted a call to the First 
Presbyterian church, Madison, Indiana. 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 

Parnceton, N. J. March 20, 1850. 
A few days since, I was permitted pro- 
videntially, to make a short visit to this 
“school of the prophets.” Although late 
in the evening when I arrived, almost the 
first greeting was, “there is a revival in 
the College.”” A still, calm, but deep in- 
terest seemed to pervade that institution ; 
some were hoping, many were seriously 
impressed, and a few were evidently using 

various arts to shut out solemn thoughts. 
Religious services are held every even- 
ing, which are largely attended, and there 
are frequent meetings for social prayer. 
The Faculty seemed to be pressed down 
with the weight of the responsibility of the 
work. It is supposed that from fifteen to 
twenty of the College students have already 
found the way of life, while the effect of 
this work in the town is evidenced by the 
fact that on last Sabbath thirty-nine per- 
sons were added to the First -Presbyte- 
rian Church on profession of their faith. 
Ought not the Church to know these 
things, that Christian hearts may be drawn 
out in supplication at this time for Prince- 

ton ? 


lent exegesis of Acts x. 1-37, delivered by 
one of the professors in the lecture room of 
the Seminary. After which Dr. Archibald 
‘Alexander lectured on the fallibility of 
popes and councils, and I thought as he 
closed, that “Quod erat demonstrandum,”’ 
might have been, as properly applied to it, 
as to a demonstration in Euclid. In the 
afternoon another professor gave a lucid 
exegesis of Gal. ii. 6-21, and in the even- 
ing, Drs. Van Rensselaer and Chester ad- 
dressed the theological students in the 
chapel. 

The first remark in the evening exer- 
cises made a deep impression; “There is 
probably more need of a revival in this 
Seminary than in the College.” This 
opened the way for a thorough discussion 
of the duty of self-examination. I can how- 
ever only hint at the principal thoughts. 

Christian ministers have much to bear; 
difficulties, discouragements, dangers, sor- 
rows; they have much to do; labours, 
watchings, meditations, prayers, while they 
wrestle, not with flesh and blood, but with 
principalities and powers. The Great 
Head of the Church has, indeed, made 
abundant provision of gifts and graces, 
wherewith to furnish and sustain those 
whom he calls into the ministry; but to 
possess them they must be pious. Piety 
is the grand qualification of the ministry. 
The power to do good in great men, rests 
mainly in their piety. Calvin, stained with 
his breath the wall in the corner of his 
chamber where he knelt to pray. White- 
field came from his closet, dripping with 
sweat, in the depth of winter; and when 
Fletcher was laid out for burial, his knees 
were found as callous as the feet of a plan- 
tation slave. With common talents and 
deep piety, ministers of the gospel have 
performed wonders; witness a Payson, a 
Brainerd, and others; while an unconvert- 
ed ministry, however talented, is the great- 
est curse which can overtake the Church. 

There is at present a considerable de- 
crease in the number of ministerial candi- 
dates; how shall this deficiency’ be made 
good? By increasing the power of those 
who do enter upon the duties of the sacred 
office. There is great need of a revival 
here to promote this object, for heaven, 
earth, and hell, have much at stake in this 
place. 

Another reason why a revival is needed 
here is, that there may probably be some 
unconverted students. Among the twelve 
disciples there was one Judas; can we 
» hope to find it much different now? The 
Church looks here for her patterns of piety, 
and of course, will never pray for uncon- 
verted candidates; she never prays for un- 
converted ministers, and hence there is but 
little prospect of their conversion; they 
but pursue a more respectable way to a 
deeper damnation. 3 

Ambition, self-indulgence, and avarice, 
are the master sins of the time ; they enter 
with unblushing effrontery the Church, the 
Seminary, and the pulpit. A minority 
bear the pecuniary and spiritual burdens 
of the Church; a minority bear the spirit- 
ual burdens of the Seminary; and a minor- 
ity bear the spiritual burdens of the church 
courts. Ought not each one of us to give 
himself the benefit of a doubt? from the 
least even unto the greatest? And, when 
we have examined the evidences that we 
are in Christ, let us reverse the question, 
and candidly search out the evidences that 
we are of the earth earthy. 

I trust our beloved Zion will awake to 


tion. 


the importance of this. subject, and espe- 
cially, that all who love her prosperity 
will, at thig time, pray for Princeton Col- 
lege and Seminary. Yours &c. 


In this day of affected refinement it may 
be thought strange that one should express 
partiality for didactic, in distinction from 


hymns strictly lyrical, or those which have 


been thought to a have special adaptation to 
musical effect. Hymns are one of the chief 
sources of instruction to the plainer sort of 
Christians. The Hymn Book accompanies 
their Bibles; they read it in affliction—in 
their closets—on the Sabbath day—and it 
is often made use of for their solace and 
comfort in the dying hour. If we cannot 
combine the characteristics which impart 
musical effect with instruction, in our spi- 
ritual songs, let us at all events seek to 
have that truth embodied in them, which 


‘is fitted to promote pious affections. 


It is to gratify a fastidious musieal taste, 
I am persuaded, that some of the choice 
productions of the church’s gifted sons 
have been so often and so sadly eviscerated. 
The inimitable Watts has perhaps succeed- 
ed better than any other writer in combi- 
ning in his hymns those lyrical excel- 
lencies which the mere musician deems so 
essential, and at the same time those expe- 
rimental views which are so refreshing and 
animating to the devout earnest Christian. 
The Psalms of David propound some of 


the deepest mysteries of our holy religion; 


and they are frequently narrative—descrip- 
tive of God’s providential dealings with his 
people, evidently because he would not 
leave it all to a concord of sweet sounds, 
but mainly depended on doctrines, showing 
how God leads his people through this 
world and fits them for heaven, to awaken 
and express pious emotion. I confess that 
I love the plain hymns of John Newton, 
contained in the “Olney Hymns.” They 
are mainly didactic and experimental; and 
the very reading of them puts one’s soul 
into. a singing frame. And are not such 


hymns the best adapted to musical effect? 


As examples, I would refer the reader to 
xvii. of book I. Jehovah Nissi; (Cow- 
per’s ;) the xliii. book I. “O, that I were as 
in months past;’’ xlvi. book I. “How 
tedious and tasteless the hours;’’ the |xii. 
book I. The good Physician; cxvii. book 
I. Weeping Mary ; | 


“Mary to her Saviour’s tomb 
Hasted at the carly dawn ;” 


to the cxix. same book, “’ 7%s a point J long ) 


to know ;’’ |x. book Il. Prayer, (Cowper’s;) 
and to c. book III. “Zo keep the lamp 
alive.” 

[ was speaking a few days ago on this 
subject to a beloved brother in the minis- 
try, and have just received the following 
from his own pen, which I take the liberty, 
without his permission or knowledge, to 


| transcribe for the Presbyterian. 
In the morning we listened to an excel-_ 


- HYMN TO THE SPIRIT. 


Thou who, unsought, dost seek the soul, 
When sin holds undisturbed control 
And God’s thought—passing love reveal ; 
O gracious Spirit, in us dwell. 


Thou who dost man from sin withhold, 
And wavering virtue render bold 

To brave its power—its risings quell; ~ 
Restraining Spirit, in us dwell. 


Thou who from darkness bring’st the light, 
Who dost to Christ the head unite. 

Who dost God’s perfect image seal ; 
Renewing Spirit, in us dwell. 


Thou who to each desponding heart 
Dost act the witness’ earnest part, 

Dost solve his doubts—his fears dispel ; 
Supporting Spirit in us dwell. 


Thou who dost all thy graces crown, 
With endless blessings and renown, 

And hearts with heavenly raptures swell; 
Spirit of glory, in us dwell. | 


For the Presbyterian. 
Bad Books and Bookmakers. 


There is a sore evil under the sun, 
and it grows sorer every day. Of 
making bad books there is no end, and 
bad books are growing worse, till the 
publication of them has become a moral 
pestilence threatening the health of 
society. It is a plague that should be 
stayed. It must be, or the worst con- 
sequences will ensue. 

he business of publishing books is 
one of vast moral responsibility, and 
the man who sends out a volume should 
look at it, not merely in the light of 
dollars and cents, but in view of the ef- 
fect which that book is to have upon 
him who reads it. To say that this is 
none of the publisher’s business is not 
true. So, it was.said by them of old 
time about selling ardent spirits. And 
multitudes of good men sold to the 
drinker and to the drunkard, under the 
specious but deceitful plea, that they 
who drank could drink or not as they 
chose. This logic has long since been 
exploded. Rumselling is not, at this 
present time, regarded as suitable busi- 


ness for good men. The seller is justly. 


regarded as responsible for the conse- 


quences of what he furnishes to others, 


when he knows its legitimate and ac- 
customed effects. | 
Now, in our view of things, the sell- 
ing of ardent spirits is a very harm- 
less traffic compared to the sale of bad 
books. Intemperance is not the worst 
of all evils; bad as it is, and it is far 
worse than it was ever described to be. 
But the book that poisons the soul of a 
virtuous youth is more deadly than 
wine when it giveth its colour in the 
cup. The bad book enters the heart; 
defiles the imagination, sullies the puri- 
ty of moral sentiment that was the or- 
nament of the young, implants vicious 
desires that were never before con- 
ceived, gradually leads into the way of 
evil, male the willing victim of temp- 
tation, and prepares him for destruc- 
Seriously, we believe that the li- 
centious literature of the day is one of 
the greatest causes of moral corruption 
that pervades the family cigcle, and re- 
veals itself so often in the licentious- 
ness of youth, and the disregard of 
marriage ties. This may be regarded 
as taking strong ground, and we wish 
there were no reason to venture upon 
it. We are disposed to press this 
thought upon the conscience of those 
who make bad books; not those who 
write them. We suppose it impossible 
that a man with virtuous principles 
should write bad books; that he should 
sedulously set himself to teach vice by 
precept or example; but in what respect 
is the publisher of a bad book, better 
than the writer? How is he to be jus- 
tified when the writer. is condemned? 
Is the distiller more culpable than the 


retailer? Are not both in the frans- 


Vid 4 


of their poison? We cannot, however, 
expect to reach the consciences of 
writers of bad books. They write, not 
merely to make money, but to sow their 
own sentiments; to spread the seeds 0 
the disease that is working their own 
ruin. They will write as long as pub- 
lishers will print and people will buy 
and read. e have no hope of reach- 
ing them. But we may not despair of 
reaching those who ea business of 
publishing; and we urge the thought on 
them that money is not a sufficient re- 
ward for the sacrifice they make when 
they print and sell a bad book. Money 
will not pay for the ruin of a young 
man. Money will not soothe the an- 
ish of a lost soul. Money will not 
eal the wounds that a wayward child 
may make in a parent’s heart. Money 
will not be the slightest relicf to the 
conscience, when a rich man looks back 
at the close of life, and feels that he-has 
made heaps of gold by making books 
that have been of no service, but of 
vast mischief to the souls of men. A 
great author found comfort in the 
thought that he had written no line 
which, when dying, he would wish to 
blot. It will be bitterness to a publish- 
er to remember, at the close of life, 
that he has sent millions of pages into 
the world, which may be read for hun- 
dreds of years, and never read without 
infusing moral poison into the mind that 


peruses them. X. 
For the Presbyterian. 
Meetings of our ‘gaan Judicato- 
ries. 


The following article on this subject 
was written last fall, after the meeting 
of the Synod of Philadelphia, with the 
a approval of several brethren— 
the Moderator in particular— among 
others; and having been held in readi- 
ness for the spring meetings of our 
Presbyteries and General Assembly, is 
now submitted in the hope of accom- 
plishing some good in the premises. 

The usual fall meetings of our Pres- 
byteries and Synods having closed, and 
the brethren safely at home once more, 
perhaps a word or two on a very press- 
ing subject may not be amiss. These 
meetings exert a thousand happy in- 
fluences when properly conducted; but 
it has often occurred:to the writer, and 
never with more force than at the late 
sessions of the Presbytery and Synod 
that he has been permitted to attend, 
that there is one sad drawback to all 
these good things—there is such a per- 
petual hurry, hurry to crowd ee thing 
to a close and to be off home! The 
scenes arising from this constant pres- 
sure are sometimes as amusing as at 
others they are painful. It is very 
true when our brethren come to our 
judicatories that they leave their dear 
wives and children, their houses and 
their churches, and that they come to 
attend upon the great business of the 
Lord and his kingdom. It may be they 
have left some of their families ill, their 
business perplexed, or their congrega- 
tions demand their immediate attention. 
All this may*be true and more. But 
might it not be suggested that there are 
grave and weighty reasons why our 
brethren should be more patient, more 
trustful in the good providence of the 
Lord, and more disposed to make tho- 
rough work of the business that brin 
them to our solemn convocations? It 
does seem in all seriousness that this 
subject demands attention. The evils 
attending the present state of things 
are many, and should be corrected; and 
the most surprising thing too about 
these evils, is, that they so often origi- 
nate with those who live nearest the 
place of meeting, and among those Pres- 
byteries and Synods that are the most 
compact. 

It is admitted, when one thinks of 
the ceaseless flight of time, that every 
moment is hurrying multitudes to their 
eternal home; that the servant of Je- 
sus should be in haste; that no time is 
to be lost; that every energy should be 
exerted. But is it not likewise evident 
that our church judicatories are very 
important, if not essential parts of the 
great moral machinery that Christ is 
moving to convertandsave men? This 
is certainly true; and of the Presbyte- 
rian system pre-eminently so. The 
duty and the interest, therefore, of our 
brethren is palpable enough. They 
should not merely come with the inten- 
tion of hearing patiently and thorough- 
ily the matters of business, judicial or 
otherwise, that may come before them ; 
but above all, to devise, discuss, to plan 
and to execute the holiest and noblest 
purposes for God. There never was a 
time when there was more need of this 
spirit and action than at the present 
moment. The Church is consecrating 
herself to Christ; she is lengthening 
her cords, and strengthening her stakes. 
These vast movements must be looked 
after; they must be watched closely 
and prayerfully. It is not enough that 
we have our Boards. The Church, with 
us, is Christ’s chosen instrument to ex- 
tend his kingdom, and our Church judi- 
catories, therefore, are solemnly bound 
to look after all these extended inter- 
ests, as well as to devise and execute to 
her utmost every scheme for the glory 
of God. In these meetings every man 
should act his part; he should hear, he 
should contribute; with modesty and 
humility let him bring forward his mea- 
sures, and with love to God, let his 
brethren deliberate and act. Were but 
this spirit prevalent in our Zion, how 
solemn, how lovely, how fragrant with 
holy memories would be the meetings 
of our assemblies! O how many pen- 
tecostal seasons would we have! and 
how would we go from these mounts of 
transfiguration, not only with plans and 
purposes, and resolutions, but with that 
which is infinitely more precious than 
all else—with the power and presence 
of the Holy Spirit, to enable us to act 
wisely and secure success! Such a spi- 
rit as this, besides, would enable us to 
finish the business of our Church judi- 
catories in reasonable time, and in a 
happy, Christian manner. Many fool- 
ish and hurtful discussions would be 
prevented, and many painful scenes 
would be avoided, that now sometimes 
arise. A simple and solemn 


feel its elevating and holy influence; 
and the Chure 
large would feel the mighty and vi- 
vifying power of the doctrines and 
institutions of Christ, committed to 
our charge. The mingling of sermons 
and devotional exercises in these meet- 
ings must always exert a holy influence. 
Some of the brethren indeed imagine 
that our business on such occasions 18 
not with sermons and lectures, but with 
Church matters. Others also regard 
these seasons as those of relaxation and 


pleasure, if not merriment. There is 


ession, and liable for all the mischief | % 
hallowed 
God's house sre never more needed or 
More impressive, than when his ser- 
‘yants meet in his namé to transact the 
business of his 
| how. cold, formal, and-dead..would 


andeur 
would clothe the work of God in which 
we are engaged, our own hearts would 


and the world at 


much of all this. But surely tho 


Services of God’s people and 


Church below. Alas! 
assemblies be without the: Jife-giving 
ower that springs from these delight- 
ul services! But in conclasion, let me 
suggest for the consideration of the 
members of our Church Courts, and a 
theme for a sermon, if any of them 
please—How can the meetings of our’ 
Church judicatories be made more in- 


teresting, solemn, and efficient? not — 


forgetting in the consideration the im- | 
portance of time, patience, and see: 
verance to the end. R. D. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Schuylkill Valley Church. 


A Committee of the Presbytery of 3 


Luzerne met at Middleport, Pennsylva- 
nia, on the 3d of Folenaiy, and re- 
ceived eighteen persons on certificate, 
and three on examination. Mr. Bit- 
tinger, of Tamaqua, preached from 
1 Peter ii. 5. An election was then 
held, and four persons were chosen as 
ruling elders, and they were ordained 
with the laying on of hands and with 
prayer. Mr. Wardlaw of Port Carbon 
ave a charge to the elders, and Mr. 
Sanders of Pottsville addressed the 
newly constituted Church. 

The session have since received fif- 
teen persons on examination at New 
Philadelphia, and it is hoped that as 
many more will present themselves from 
the other extremity of the field at Pat- 
terson and Brockville. Meetings full 
of interest have been held by the ex- 
cellent missionary Mr. Glen, at the 
three preaching stations, and he has 
had the assistance of the neighbouring 
ministers. A call has been made out 
for the pastoral services of Mr. Glen, 
and this infant church is soon to have 
the endearing relation of pastor formed. ° 
May it be lasting, full of happiness, and ° 
all good fruits. R. W. 


Reported for the Presbyterian. 
Education in New Jersey. 
The Society of Teachers and Friends 


of Education in New Jersey met at 


Elizabethtown on Friday the 15th inst. 
Stacey G. Potts, Esq. of Trenton, 
President of the Society, was in the 
chair. Rev. Dr. Scott, of Newark, 
opened the sessions with prayer. 
The afternoon was occupied with 
statements in reference to the present 
osition of the cause of education in the 
tate, and the best means to be adopted 
in order to advance it. Gratifying ac- 
counts were given of the progress of 
ublic sentiment; of the increased ef- 
forts in behalf of free schools, and the 
prospects of permanent improvement in 
the school system. In the discussions 
that were held, the President of the 
Society, Mr. Potts, the Superintendent 
of Schools in the State, Dr. King, the 
Rev. Dr. Murray, Rev. Mr. Prime, 
Esq., J. Smith, Esq. and others, par- 
ticipated. 
Professor Mandeville being present, 
addressed the Society on the subject of 
reading in schools. 


The evening session was opened with 
prayer hy the Rev. Dr. Magie, and the 
Rev. Professor Forsyth of Princeton 
delivered a very finished and. practical 
address on the subject of education, 
which was received with great satisfac- 


tion by the Society, and its thanks were 
cordially returned to the Professor. _ 


renton in January next. 


DEDICATION OF A CHURCH.‘ 


The congregation which for man 
years worshipped in the old Bric 
Church on the corner of South Pearl 
and Beaver streets, Albany, New York, 
have caused to be érected for their use 
one of the most magnificent and elegant. 
structures, that the art of man could 
plan, and his skill execute. We doubt 
whether there is another church edifice 
in the land more perfect in design and 
more finished in execution, than that 
which on the corner of Hudson and 
Philip streets, now points its turretted 
tower toward heaven. It seems to lack 
nothing in richness and adornment, 
while it will bear the criticisms of the 
most rigid artistic taste. It forms a 


admirably relieved from dulness a 
monotony, rich and elegant, yet not in 
the least gaudy; in one word, a work of 
art and skill and mechanism honourable 
alike to the genius of man, and to the 
liberality of a congregation, who would 
rear a beautiful and magnificent House 
unto the God of their fathers and their 
God, in which with their children, to 
worship, adore, and praise Him. 

The pulpit, with its entire arrange- 
ments, 1s without doubt, one of the sim- 
plest yet richest pieces of workmanship, 
of the kind, ever erected, and like ip 
thing else in and about the church, wi 
bear the most minute examination. 

It was last Sabbath, in the presence 
of nearly fifteen hundred souls, dedica- 
ted to the service of the Almighty God, 


and appropriate services we ever at- 
tended. The thoughts of its pastor, 
Dr. John N. Campbell, dwelt not on 
the elegance of the carved workman- 
ship before him, but on the glory of the 
Lord, which is the only true glory and 
adornment of any earthly temple erect- 
ed for his worship. 

' The subject of the morning service 
was most happily chosen, being the 
words of the Lord by the mouth of his 
Prophet Haggai, “‘The glory of this 
latter house shall be greater than of the 
former, saith the Lord of hosts; and in 
this place will I give peace, saith the 
Lord of hosts.” | 

The Jews had returned from their 
captivity, and were building again the 
temple of Solomon, the most costly and 
magnificent structure the world had 
ever seen. So mean was the second 
temple in comparison with the first, 
that it was in the eyes of the grey- 
haired sires of Israel, as nothing, and 
they wept. The thirty millions of gold 
and silver were not there, the urim and 
thummim were gone, the most holy 
place, with the heaven descended flame, 
the cloud of glory, and the pillar of 
fire, were wanting, the wealth which 
the Herods afterward lavished upon it, 
was not seen, “a God bade them not to 
murmur nor be disheartened, for the 
glory of that latter house should exceed 
the glory of the former; and it did ex- 

True, the types and shadows had dis- 


appeared, ‘even when the Herods en- 


John Whitehead, Esq., N. L. Cooke, © 


The Society adjourned after a very * 
saree session to theet in the city of 
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in one of the most solemn, impressive 
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terance to something 


@f Cowper in his library, 
a disparagement of his 


that he would not be choice 


imithe welection of hie copy from the neat- 
Sdifion extant. The Messts. Carters 


ean precisely meet his wants. These two 


voldmes, embracing all the original poems 
of this fayourite Christian bard, with all 
his minor translations from other poets, can- 


“mot fail.to, please the taste of even the fas- 


tidious, and we advise all who propose to 
purchase to see this edition before they de- 
termine. “The illustrations are very hand- 
| Sciswriric Dreco or Year- 
ia Science and Art, exhibiting the 
_most important discoveries and improvements in 
"Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Mineralogy, Geology, An- 
sttiguities, dco. Edited by Daniel A. Wells and 
“George Bliss, jr. Boston, 1850, Gould, Kendall 
& Lincoln. 12mo, pp. 392. 
_ ‘The conception which is carried out. in 
this volume is a capital one, and we con- 
fess our surprise at the amount of new and 


_.. important information which it embodies. 


It‘is surely an age of philosophical inquiry 
and discovery in every department, and 
the Year-Book proposes to collegt and clas- 
sify results, that they may be preserved for 
reference as occasion may demand, and 
mark the progress made in the sciences. 
We regard the volume as a very useful 
dne which the scientific and the general 
reader will be~pleased to possess. The 
editors have shown themselves competent 
to the task they have assumed. 


Mrmorr, Letters and Poems of Bernard Barton. 
Edited by his daughter. Philadelphia, 1850, 
Lindsay § Blakiston. 12mo, pp. 405. 

If Bernard Barton is not entitled to rank 
with the first class of poets, he is at least 
a very agreeable writer of verses, and sur- 
passes many of the more ‘richly endowed 
followers of the Muse, in the pure and un- 
stained morality of his productions. In 
bygone years we have been edified by the 
writings of the Quaker Poet, and we are 
now gratified with the sketch of his cha- 
racter, his pleasing letters and his collected 
poems, to all which the publishers have 
done ample justice. The volume is en- 
riched with letters by C. Lamb, Southey, 
and Walter Scott. 


A Baier Treatise, on the Canon and Interpreta- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures; for the special bene- 
fit of Junior Theological Students, but intended 
also for private Christians in general. By Alex- 
_ ander McClelland, Professor of Biblical Literature 
gn the Theological Seminary at New Brunswick. 
Second edition enlarged. New York, 1850, Ro- 
bert Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, William 8. 

Martien. 12mo, pp. 236. | 

- Even those who may not be prepared to 
agree with Professor McClelland in all the 
views advanced in this treatise, will never- 

theless admit the lucid and condensed 

thought which it embodies, and the agree- 
able style in which the whole is set forth. 
We can readily imagine that theological 
students find it an auxiliary in their study 
of the sacred volume, and that this second 
and much enlarged edition was rendered 
indispensable. As the writer remarks, it 
is so freed from technicalities as to be adapt- 
ed to readers in general. 

Sows Reasons why I cannot become an Episcopa- 
lian. Philadelphia, 1850, King § Baird. 18mo, 
pp. 92. ; 

This is a small volume containing some 
strong reasons against Episcopacy. — It 
would seem to have been written by a 
Baptist. We confess that the five reasons 
urged, which by the way involve more 
than three times five, have had their weight 
with us, and must have with all who duly 

reflect on the subject. | 


Awscporss ror tar Youne, or Principles illus- 


trated by Facts. Compiled by the Rev. Daniel 
Smith. New York, 1850, Lane & Scott. 


A very well selected and well arranged 
compilation of anecdotes, that are fitted to 
illustrate important truth, and make a deep 
and permanent impression on the minds 
of youthful readers. 


Blackwood’s Magazine for February, re- 
printed by L. Scott & Co. opens with a 
very favourable review of Washington Ir- 
ving’s Life of Goldsmith ; and has, besides 
this, a great variety of able and popular 
articles. 


We have received No. 11 of Shakspeare’s 
Dramatic Works, now in course of publi- 
cation by Phillips, Sampson & Co. Boston. 
The present number contains, As You Like 
it, with a beautiful pictorial sketch of Ro- 
salind. 

Also No. 5 of the Dictionary of Mecha- 
nics, &c. in course of publication by the 
Messrs. Appletons. An admirable work. 


* We have before us an appropriate ser- 
mon on the death of the Rev. John Gile, 
by the Rev. James C. Edwards, of Smith- 
town, Long Island ; and an address on the 
Tavern License Case, reviewing the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
on the case, by Thomas H. Baird. 


 Littell’s Living Age, No. 305, has, as 
usual, a good array of miscellaneous arti- 
cles. | 


Opinions of the Press (in Sioux.) 


A tall, dark Sioux Indian was led by 
curiosity into’ our office while we were 
working off the first side of the ‘“Pio- 
neer,” and after looking on some time 
in wonder, with his right hand placed 
over his mantle, and his head slowly 
waving backward and forward, gave ut- 
like the follow- 
Wasejou taku 


ing Hay her hate! 


per do j Nowpa day on -kaugh reh 
snce!” All this, we means 
in plain English—“How ingeniously 
they work! They. are wizards! This 
writin with the hand.’”’ He 
proceeded by saying to the interpreter 

‘‘This beats the fire canoe (eteamboat.} 
By looking at these little marks we can 
understand one’s thoughts. But so it 
is.. The Great Spirit has not made his 
children ‘alike.. he 
has-given power to do what he pleases; 
but +0, .us he has given talent: 


for: ing in council—the r to 
run down the deer and to follow pis 
chewy. tothe. wigwam.. See! tifs 
not work for woman.’ Minnesota Pio- 


wowo ray u kee kee; wankon 


A liitdle child, whose sweet and ringing langh 
Kept time to the light measure of her.heart, 


stalked between her and life’s golden sun. 
She raised her young eyes wonderingly, and sought 
To know whence came the gloom; and she was told 
‘That the mysterious shadow’s name was— Death; 
And he was come to call her to a land 
- Where no such startling presence ever more 
Should mar her joy. 


Imploringly, she twined 
Her arms about her father as he knelt 
Tearful beside her, and thus fondly plead : 
« Father, go with me, then I will not fear 
The dark, deep valley, thou hast told me of, 
Nor tremble, if thy hand is holding mine ; 
But ng alone, O! father, I entreat thee, 
Let not thy little one depart alone!” 
« Nay, daughter”—and the father’s tears fell fast 
Upon the Stiken ringlets, as he kissed 
Her pallid forehead—« Nay, my precious child ! 
Thou shalt not go alone; the Saviour's hand, 
A kinder, surer, tenderer hand than mine, 
Will lift thee up, and gently carry thee 
Home to thy mother, darling, and thy God ! 
Thou art not fearful now ?” 


The eager eyes 
Closed a brief moment, and intenser thought 
Burdened the brow, as gathering up its strength, 
The spirit turned its anxious gaze within, 
And there demanded answer. When again 
The quivering lash was lifted, the dim clouds 
Which doubt and fear had summoned, all were gone; 
And the familiar look of joy came back, 
Filling her soul with sunshine. From her lips, 
Now.tremulous with death, a murmur broke 
But half articulate, of glad consent 
And joyous exultation, which to him, 
Whose ear caught up its precious meaning, seemed 
The first, faint prelude to that heavenly song, 
Which the sweet angel-child should sing for ever! 


For the Presbyterian. 


Letters from and about New 
York. | 

My Dear E.—Suppose that I write you 
a letter now and then through the columns 
of this newspaper. You can read it quite 
as easily as if it were sent you in manu- 
script, and I shall be sure of one reader at 
least, if I address it to you. [If it is rather 
a public vehicle, a sort of omnibus, instead 
of a private correspondence, just bear in 
mind you are not very sure that any one 
else is reading it, and you may consider it 
as belonging to yourself alone. 

Moreover, I have an impression in 
which you will sympathize, that one of 
the greatest pleasures of this newspaper 
writing lies in the thought that you 
are ministering to multitudes of minds 
in widely distant parts of the country and 
the world; so that when you meet with a 


eye of thousands, and thus make a thrill 


whom you never saw, you feel a richness 
of satisfaction that is a great reward for 
your toil. This is the satisfaction of giv- 
ing pleasure to others; and it is a higher 
and worthier ambition to desire to do good 
to thousands who will read. It is a great 
labour to get together the materials for 
such a paper as this, and if it were not 
for the thought that it must be the channel 
of good to those into whose hands it comes, 
there would be no inducement to make 
it. Every man who writes for the paper 
helps to swell the tide of usefulness. He 
has a motive to put forth his best thoughts 
in the best way, that they may strike the 
minds of others, and make a lodgment. 
Now all this I have said by way of intro- 
ducing a proposal that you and I corres- 
pond for a while in the columns of this 
paper. You are in the country, and can 
draw upon the scenes around you for rich 
materials. I am here in the wilderness 
of brick and mortar; but there is much 
here to interest the mind of the philanthro- 
pist and Christian, and much that I shall 
love to write about, if you are willing to 
read. Will you answer, if I begin to-day ? 

Within the last few months the attention 
of many of our wise and good men has 
been turned with great interest to the con- 
dition of 


THE POOR CHILDREN IN THE CITY. 

This is a great subject, though it seems 
one of small importance to those who think 
little of others, and much of themselves. 
Philanthropy warms in the cause of these 
children, and the cause is one that de- 
mands far greater and more serious atten- 
tion than it has yet received. 

The thieves in London held a public meet- 
ing a few months ago to devise ways and 
means to be delivered from the necessity of 
stealing. It was asad assembly, but the ob- 
ject was a noble one, and no feeling heart 
could contemplate the movement without 
sympathy. The newsboys in this city had a 
meeting in the Park a few weeks ago, to 
assert their right to sell newspapers on 
Sunday. It was a miserable meeting, and 
the spirit of the men who got it up, pre- 
pared the resolutions, and carried them 
along, was vile enough. It was a fair ex- 
hibition of the morals of a class of youth 
who are as fair specimens of total depra- 
vity as can be found any where. This 
is a class of boys for whom little can 
be done. They are driving a business 
that furnishes them the means of a miser- 
able support, and the means also of grati- 
fying their low passions for vice. There 
are hundreds of boys who hang around the 
steamboat landings, to get a shilling for 
carrying your baggage, and the most of 
these are of the same class with the news- 
boys. The shilling will get them a seat 
in the pit of the Chatham street theatre in 
the evening, if it is not spent before night, 
or lost in petty gambling. | 

Last year an effort was made—and it 
was a noble one—to get some of these 
boys into a large room on Sunday to hear 
preaching! And acurious company were 
coaxed to come, you may be sure. An- 
hundred of them, and sometimes a much 
greater number, gathered, some with hats 
on, and others with hats off; some smoking, 


some laughing and talking, and all in that 


free and easy way that marks the city loaf- 
ing boy. For the first few Sabbaths they 
Were quite uneasy, and interposed their 
remarks in the midst of the meeting with 
quite as much freedom as they would in 
the’ street... After.a while, they became 
quieter, and received the instructions with 
decent attention. The success of the effort 
was very much to be attributed to the tact 


|-of a friend of mine who had the-charge of 


it, 8nd .who is devoted to every scheme | 


gem. that can be worked to gladden the 


of pleasure through a whole circle of those. 


that:promises to do good to the young. 
The‘girls of the city are more hopeless 


| than the boys. It is a fact, my dear E. 


Mad that ; ; 
phew oe 0atiide when a female falls into vice there is 


less hope for her than her brother, though 
his sins may be ten times heavier than hers. 
[ will not try to say why it is, but the 
truth is obvious and is often mourned over, 
when efforts are made to reform the miser- 
able class of young females that are found 
in such a city as this. How many thou- 
sands there are under the age of twenty 
who support themselves by vice, I would 
not venture to say. The facts have often 
been stated, and are always challenged as 
above the truth. The most of these come 


‘| from the country. Some of them are from 


your region. There is a regular trade in 
young women going on between the city 
and country. I once met ina railway car 
a man with sixty girls on their journey to 
a cotton factory in Massachusetts. The 
girls are not brought to the city in droves. 
But from day to day more or less come 
here to find work, and in failing in this, 
fall into sin. The intelligence offices are 
haunted by the agents of those who make 
prey of young women. A few days ago 
a girl from New Jersey went to New York 
in search of a situation. She was good- 
looking, and very ignorant. This was her 

first visit to the city. A cabman offered to 
take her and her band-box, in which she 
brought her clothing, and when he asked 
her where he should take her, she said she 
was in search of a place. He would find 
her a first rate place, he said; he knew 
where they wanted a girl. In five minutes 
she was in a house of one whose steps take 
hold on hell. That was the beginning of 
the end of that girl, and I need not finish 
the story. Agents are prowling the coun- 
try continually to entrap the young, to feed 
the fires of the Moloch that consumes its 
thousands annually. What can be done 
for these youthful daughters of vice ? 

You have probably seen the reports of 
the police department, and the message of 
the mayor of the city, in which this whole 
subject is exhibited with an array of facts 
and figures that startle. The publication 
of these documents has called out frequent 
expressions from the press, and every one 
asks what can be done. Nobody answers, 
for nobody knows what to say. The gene- 
ral impression, is that these evils are neces- 
sary in great cities; that there is no help 
for them. Do you think so? 

But whether the evils are incurable or 
not, their existence in the midst of us, com- 
pels me continually to think of the purity 
and peace of the country where I first 
drew breath, and where the early years of 
my life were spent. Those were blessed 
days, and those were the scenes in which 
I would that all these youth could be 
brought up. God made the country. How 
much more of him you can see in the 
fields and forests, hills and streams, than in 
this city where you can see nothing but 
the stars, that declare the glory of God. 
But we can never turn these children into 
the country. They are here, and we must 
do the best we can for them. Sunday 
schools will reach some of them, and of all 
instrumentalities they are the most hopeful 
in this direction. But the most of these 
youth will go to ruin, I have no manner of 
doubt. | 

This is not a letter; yet it will serve as 
a beginning, and we will hope to improve 
as we proceed. I shall wait to see whether 
you think it is worth an answer. Ever 
yours, IRENZUS. 


The Cholera, an Ancient Disease. 


It is usually assumed, and believed that 
the Astatie cholera had its origin in In- 
dia, A.D. 1817. The following ex- 
tract from an article in the Westmin- 
ster Review, shows that it has been long 
known, and that it is not to be feared as 
contagious. | 


Celsus, the Hippocrates of Rome, is 
quoted by Dr. Chambers to prove the 
existence of cholera, with serous dis- 
charges, in the first century; and in 
looking attentively at Dr. Hecker’s 
summary of the statements of ancient 
niedical writers, respecting the cardiac, 
or heart disease, referred to as early as 
the time of Alexander the Great, 300 
years before Christ, it is impossible to 
resist the conclusion that they were de- 
scribing, under another name, the last 
stage of malignant cholera. The dis- 
ease was called morbus cardiacus, not 
by medical writers, but by the people, 
who concluded the heart to be the seat 
of the malady, from the irregular beat- 
ings and violent palpitations which were 
some of its symptoms. Other symptoms 
were ‘‘cold numbness of the limbs” (tor- 
por frigidus;) ‘profuse and clammy 
perspirations;” ‘‘a feeble and almost 
extinct pulse;” ‘‘a thin and trembling 
voice; ‘‘a countenance as pale as 
death;”’ insufferable oppression on 
the left side, or even over the whole 
chest ;”’ “ eyes sunk in the sockets, and, 
in fatal cases, the hands and feet turn- 
ing blue;’”’ ‘‘and while the heart, not- 
withstanding the universal coldness of 
the body, still beats violently, they, for 
the most part, retain possession of their 
senses.” Finally, ‘the nails became 
curved on their cold hands, and the skin 
wrinkled.” 

These are nearly the very expres- 
sions used by Dr. Adair Crawford, in 
describing the last stage of malignant 
cholera, as it occurred in St. Peters- 
burg in 1848. 

‘The whole surface of the body be- 
came as cold as marble, and covered 
sometimes with a clammy moisture ; the 
pulse extremely feeble, and often im- 
perceptible; the face sunk, and the fea- 
tures contracted to, sometimes nearly 
half their usual size; the eyes sunken 
deep in their sockets, and surrounded 
by a dark circle, and the pupils gener- 
ally dilated. The cheeks, hands, feet, 
and nails, assumed a leaden-blue or 
purplish colour, and likewise, though in 
a less degree, the entire surface of the 
skin, whose functions seemed complete- 
ly paralysed. One remarkable phe- 
nomenon was the sudden collapse of the 
soft parts of the body, the effect neces- 
sarily of all the vessels being nearly 
emptied of their fluids, and of the rapid 
absorption of the adipose substance; so 
that patients were reduced, sometimes in 
twenty-four hours, perhaps one-third or 
more of their previous size. The skin 
of the hands and feet was shrivelled 
up ;_ the violence of the cramps usually 
diminished, though not always, and they 
‘were limited ‘chiefly to the hands and 


feet, which often remained contracted 


after death. ‘The vomiting and diarr- 


hoea- were also less urgent; the tongue 
was moist, flabby, and cold; the respi- 
ration hurried, or else slow, and much 
oppressed with frequent deep sighing ; 
the breath cold, the voice plaintive and 
reduced almost to a whisper. There was 
great heat, oppression, and anguish, in 
the epigastrium and about the heart, to 
which regions all the suffering was re- 
ferred.” 

These facts are important, for they 
help to dispel much of that mystery 
about cholera which has made it the 
object of superstitious terror, and point 
out the path to be followed by those 
who would learn the cause of epidemics 
and the means of obviating their effects.” 
It is a great step towards a true ‘know- 
ledge of the evil to discover that epi- 
demics are not caprices of nature, to 
be regarded as original marvels, but 
periodical visitants, obeying therefore 
fixed laws which it may be possible to 
trace out by closely watching the recur- 
rence of their operation. 

It is of vast moment, also, to the in- 
terests of humanity, in a moral as well 
as @ commercial view, to be thus en- 
abled to get rid of that most mischiev- 
ous of medical errors—the doctrine that 
epidemics, like the cholera, are propa- 
gated by contagion. We would guard 
this observation by an admission that in 
all cases of disease the air of an un- 
ventilated room may be rendered poi- 
sonous to the healthy by the sick, and 
that the sick may otherwise predispose 
the healthy to attack, by the influence 
upon the nervous system of fear and 
sympathy; but that the casual contact 


of strangers with the person or the 


clothes of a sick men has ever been a 
cause of the spread of cholera, or of 
any other epidemic, is a notion at va- 
riance alike with probability and fact. 


— 


Singular Meeting of Thieves. 

A meeting of an unprecedented cha- 
racter was recently held at the British 
Union School-room, Shakspeare-walk, 
Shadwell. It was convened by the 
metropolitan correspondent of the Lon- 
don Morning Chronicle, for the purposé 
of assembling together some of the low- 
est class of male juvenile thieves and 
vagabonds who infest the metropolis 
and the country at large; and although 
privately called, at only two days’ no- 
tice, by the distribution of tickets of ad- 
mission among the class in question, at 
the various haunts and dens of infamy 
to which they resort, no fewer than one 
hundred and fifty of them attended on 
the occasion. At first their behaviour 
was very noisy and disorderly, but be- 
fore the close they became peaceable, 
and even respectful, in their demeanour. 
Nineteen had fathers and mothers still 
living, thirty-nine had only one parent, 
and eighty were orphans in the fullest 
sense of the word, having neither father 
nor mother alive. Of professed beggars 
there were fifty, and sixty-six who ac- 
knowledged themselves to. be habitual 
thieves. The announcement that the 
greater number present were thieves 
pleased them exceedingly, and was re- 
ceived with three rounds of applause. 

When it was announced that one, 
though only nineteen years of age, had 
been in prison as many as twenty-nine 
times, the clapping of hands, the cat- 
calls, and shouts of ‘‘brayvo,’” lasted 
for several minutes, and the whole of 
the boys rose to look at the distinguish- 
ed individual.“ Some chalked on their 
hats figures which designated the sum 
of the several times that they had been 
in jail. 

The boys were interrogated as to 
their manner of life, &c., and their an- 
swers should be read by all who are 
engaged in the work of ragged schools. 
Our limited space will not allow of 
much extract. 

A lad about twenty was about to 
volunteer a statement concerning the 
lodging-houses, by which he declared he 
had been brought to his ruin; but he 
was instantly assailed with cries of 
‘‘Come down!” ‘Hold your tongue!”’ 
and these became so general, and were 
in so menacing a tone, that he said he 
was afraid to make any disclosures, be- 
cause he believed if he did so, he would 
have perhaps two or three dozen of the 
other chaps on to him. (Great con- 
fusion.) 

The Correspondent of the Chronicle. 
—Will it hurt any of you here if he 
says any thing against the lodging- 
houses? (Yes, yes.) How will it do so? 

A Voice.—They will not allow sto- 
ei property to come into them if it is 
told. 

Correspondent.—But would you not 
all gladly quit your present course of 
life? (Yes, yes.) Then why not have 
the lodging-house system, the principal 
cause of all your misery, exposed ? 

A Voice.—If they shut up the lodg- 
ing-houses, where are we to go? If a 
poor boy gets to the workhouse he 
catches a fever, and is starved into the 
bargain. 

darondient—Are not you all tired 
of the lives you now lead? (Vociferous 
cries of ‘“‘ Yes, yes, we want to better 
ourselves,” from all parts of the room.) 
However much you dread the exposure 
of the lodging-houses, you know, my 
lads, as well as I do, that it is in them 
you meet your companions, and ruin, if 
not begun there, is at least completed 
in such places. If a boy runs away 
from home, he is encouraged there and 
kept secreted from his parents. And 
do not the parties who keep these places 
growrich on your degradation and your 
peril? (Loud cries of “Yes, aa 
Then, why don’t you all come forwar 
now, and by exposing them to the pub- 
lic, who know-nothing of the iniquities 
and vice practised in such places, put an 
end to these dens at once? There is not 
one of you here—not one, at least of 
the elder boys—who has found out the 
mistake of his present life, who would 
not, I verily believe, become honest, 
and earn his living by his industry, if 
he could. You might have thought a 
roving life a pleasant thing enough at 
first, but you now know that a vaga- 
bond’s life is full of suffering, care, 
peril, and privation; you are not so 
happy as you thought you would be, 
and are tired and disgusted with your 
present course. This is what I hear 
from you all. Am I not stating the 
fact? (Renewed cries of ‘Yes, yes, 
yes;” and a voice, “‘ The fact of it is, 
sir, we don’t see our folly till it’s too 
late.’”) Now I, and many hundreds and 
thousands, really wish you well, and 
would gladly do any thing we could to 
get you to earn an honest living. All, 
or nearly all your misery, I know, pro- 
ceeds from the low lodging-houses— 
( yes, yes, it does, master, it. does !’’)— 
and I am determined, with your help, 
to effect their utter destruction. (A 
voice, “I’m glad of it, sir; you are 
quite per and I pray God to assist 

ou.” 


‘ The elder boys were then asked what 


| scond with it in his possession. 


| they thought would be the best mode 


of effecting their deliverance from 
their present degraded position. Some 
thought emigration the best means, for 
if they started afresh in a new colony, 
they said they would leave behind them 
their bad characters, which closed every 
avenue to against them at 
home. Others thought there would be 
difficulties in obtaining work in the 
colonies in sufficient time to prevent 
their being driven to~support. them- 
selves by their old practices. Many 
again thought the temptations which 
surrounded them in England rendered 
their reformation impossible; whilst 
many more considered that the same 
temptations would assail them abfoad 
which existed at home. | 

During the course of the proceedings, 


-one of the most desperate characters 


present, a boy who had been twenty-six 
times in prison, was singled out from 
the rest, and a sovereign given him to 
get changed, in order to make the ex- 
periment whether he would have the 
honesty to return the change, or ab- 
He 
was informed, on receiving it, that if 
he chose to decamp with it, no proceed- 
ings would be taken against him. He 
left the room amid the cheers of his 
companions, and when he had been ab- 
sent a few moments all eyes were turned 
towards the door each time it opened, 
anxiously expecting his return to prove 
his trustworthiness. Never was such 
interest displayed by any body of indi- 
viduals. Many mounted the forms in 
their eagerness to obtain the first 
glimpse of his return. It was clear 
that their honour was at stake; and 
several said they would kill the lad in 
the morning if he made away with the 
money. Many minutes elapsed in al- 
most breathless suspense, and some of 
his companions began to say that so 
large a sum of money had proved too 
great a temptation for the boy. At 
last, however, a tremendous burst of 
cheering announced the lad’s return. 
The delight of his companions broke 
forth again and again in long and loud 
peals of applause, and the youth ad- 
vanced amidst triumphant shouts to the 
ign and gave up the money in 


. 


The Eruption of Vesuvius. 


Naples, February 12.—For a week 
we have now enjoyed the most splendid 
eruption which has taken place for 
many years. The ashes have been 
carried as far, we know, as twenty 
miles, and, no doubt, much further. 
The lava descends in two streams upon 
Ottajano, where it has destroyed a pal- 
ace and much land belonging to a noble- 
man of that name, and another toward 
Torri deli Annunziata, while the flames 
and the immense masses of rock which 
are ejected, form at night a terrific 
spectacle. The roaring of the mountain 
on Saturday night last was such as to 
disturb the whole country for miles 
round, and here in Naples our windows 
shook with every repetition of it, which 
was unceasing night and day. Im- 
mense crowds, of course, walked over 
to the other side of the bay to get a 
nearer view; religious processions are 
moving about, for the intercession of 
the Madonna and the saints; and it is 
said that the Pope is to perform some 
ceremonial to cause the mountain to 
stay its ruinous proceedings. I am 
sorry. to add that the accidents to those 
who went over have been very sad. 

On Saturday night a young Pole 
was struck in the leg by a burning 
stone, which cut through the limb, and 
he died on the mountain from loss of 
blood. A young American officer was 
struck in the arm, which hung suspend- 


ed by a bit of flesh. On his arrival in | 


Naples he had lost so much blood that 
an amputation could not take place, and 
as no reaction has up to this time taken 
place, it is not expected that he can 
live. A gendarme is also reported 
killed, and two men who had fallen a 
sacrifice to the eruption, were said to 
have been buried yesterday at Portici. 
Some anxiety has been felt for an Eng- 
lishman and his wife who had not re- 
turned from a visit to the mountain; 
and yet crowds roll on night and day 
to see this wonderful phenomenon. 
From the neighbourhood of the moun- 
tain all the inhabitants have fled, and 
the powder from the magazines at Torre 
has been removed. 


‘THE HINDOOS. 


It is stated that doubts of the truth 
of their ancient religion are getting 
common among this people. The Rev. 
Dr. Rice mentions an incident in this 
connection. ‘Two natives came to him, 
and one of them propounded several 
interesting questions about Christianity. 
The following conversation grew out of 
it :— 

“Do you ever pray?”’ I inquired. 

‘‘Yes,”’ he replied. 

“To whom ?—to idols?” 

No.”’ 

‘‘To whom, then, do you pray?” I 
was much struck with his answer. He 
said, 

“T pray thus:—O thow who madest 
all worlds, whoever thou art, I adore 
thee! Gwe me thy blessing !”’ 

‘Did you ever pray in the name of 
Christ ?’’ I asked. 

“Yes,” he said, “Z have sometimes 
done so, when I have been tn trial and 
affliction.” 

He seemed to have a secret hope that, 
at a time when human help was inade- 
—_ Christ might afford the necessary 
aid. 


WHAT HAVE POPES DONE? 


The history of Popes is but a history 
of outrages. A contemporary gives the 
annexed sketch of a few of the Popes 
of other times:—‘“‘ The first Pope Cle- 
ment abdicated. The first Stephen 
and the second Sixtus were conjurors; 
and so were Eusebius and Melchiades. 


Liberius w@ banished, restored, abdi- 


cated, killed his rival, Felix the Second, 
and was restored again. The first John 
died in prison at Ravenna. Vigilius, 


who had dethroned his predecessor, was. 


banished and again restored. Martin, 
Leo V., and John X., died by violence. 
Leo VIII., and Benedict V. his succes- 
sor, were both expelled, the latter 
twice; as was also Benedict IX. twice, 
abdicating the second time. John XV. 
died before consecration. Victor the 
Third was poisoned; Adrian IV. choked; 
John XIX. crushed to death. Vice- 
dominus died the day after his election; 
Gregory XII. deposed; Clement XIV. 
poisoned; and, in our own day, Pius VI. 
was expelled from Rome by the French, 
while his successor, Pius VILI., elected 
in exile, was imprisoned for five years 


by the man he had crowned Emperor 


of France and King of Italy—that man 
being uncle to the present French Pres- 
ident. When it is added that, on one: 


occasion, for seventy 


seat was removed foie Rome to pas 
non, and that on another the Cardinals, 
not agreeing in the election of a Pope, 
set fire to the conclave, and the Papal 
chair remained vacant for two years, 
it would certainly be difficult to imagine 
any possible vicissitude in the fortunes 
or conduct of Pio Nono for which a 
precedent may not be found.” The 
Observateur Belge shows that, since the 

ear 1789, all the revolutions in France 

ave been effected under the Popes 
bearing the name of Pius. Louis XVI. 
was dethroned and decapitated under 
Pius VI.; the Directory was overthrown 
under Pius VI.; Napoleon fell under 
Pius VII.; Charles X. was dethroned 
and driven into hopeless exile under 
Pius VIII.; and finally, Louis Philippe 
was deposed and banished under Pius 
IX. Some may suppose that the world 
will come to an end under Pius X. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
The Forgiving School Boy. 

In a school in Ireland, one boy struck 
another; and when he was about to be 
punished, the injured boy earnestly begged 
for his pardon. The master inquired why 
he wished to prevent so deserved a punish- 
ment; to which he replied, that he had 
read in the New Testament that Jesus 
Christ said we should forgive our enemies; 
and I forgive him, and beg he may not be 
punished for my sake. 


A BOY INSTRUCTING A MAN OF SEVENTY. 
An old man of seventy years recently 
attended a prayer-meeting in London, 
where he related the following fact re- 
specting himself and a little boy: 
}- “A portion of Scripture, ‘The curse of 
‘the Lord is in the house of the wicked,’ 
&c. was a few days ago impressed upon 
his mind and heart so forcibly, that he 
could not help thinking about it; nor did 
he know where tofind it. He at last men- 
tioned the circumstance to the family where 
he is lodging. 

“When a little boy, ten years of age, 
heard it, he said, ‘O, sir, I will find it for 
you!’ and immediately took his Bible, and 
turned to the portion as recorded in Pro- 
verbs iii. 88. Thus the boy became a 
preacher to an old man; to one who had 


who, by God’s free, unmerited mercy, is 
now a subject of grace. The little fellow 
has been brought up in an infant school, 
and is now in the Sabbath school. The 
poor old man was deeply affected when 
relating it; so much so that he could 
scarcely give utterance to what he wished 
to express.” | 

COME TO JESUS. 
Hear what Jesus now is speaking: © 

“Come to me, each weary soul. 
Is your heart with sorrow breaking? 

Then on me your burdens roll. 


“Come, the babe, whose eyes are beaming 
On a world of joys untrue; 

I, my crown and glory leaving, 
Was a little babe like you. 


“Come, the flower of morning beauty, 
Come, the tender bud of spring ; 

I with blessing will refresh you, 
And to bloom your promise bring. 


“Come, the aged man and hoary, 
Rest you on my arm of love ; 
It will bring you safe to glory, 
It will set your feet above. 


“All on earth—the poor and weary— 
All in trouble, all in sin— 

When the things around look dreary, 
When there is a sting within— 


“See, my eye of love is on you, 
Trust my promises and grace ; 

Cast your sinful pleasures from you, 
And my joy shall fill their place.” 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Vetociry or ELvectriciry.—Professor 
Mitchell, of the Cincinnati Observatory, 


that place to Pittsburgh, Washington, and 
Philadelphia, has been experimenting re- 
cently on the velocity of the electric current 
on the wires. His observations thus far 
lead to the result, that the electric wave is 
twenty-one thousandths of a second in pass- 
ing from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati, which, 
as the wires are stretched, is six hundred 
and seven miles; and that in a whole second 
it would travel twenty-eight thousand five 
hundred and twenty-four miles; so that, if 
there could be a wire stretched around the 
earth, and the current meet with no obstruc- 
tion, a despatch might be sent around the 
whole distance in a second! 


Foreign Missions.—The whole number 
of Protestant missionaries in the world is 
stated to be 1452, though no physicians or 
other missionary assistants and no females 
are included. The number of communicants 
is 190,623, and the number of pupils in the 
mission schools, 145,706. It is believed 
that were a proper average taken of the 
number of conversions among the heathen 
for every missionary in the field during the 
last twenty-five years, it would not suffer 
in comparison with the average success of 
settled pastors in our own country.—Chris- 
tian Times. 


Acrep CLercymen.—The church in Port- 
land, Maine, the Rev. Dr. Nichol’s, was es- 
tablished in the year 1727, or 123 years 
ago—and it is a remarkable fact that, to the 
present time, only three pastors have been 
settled over the church; a case which, says 
Mr. Willis in his late History of Portland, 
is probably unparalleled in the religious 
history of this or any other country. Mr. 
Willis adds, “as we look through the parish 
now, we can perceive quite a number of 
both men and women, who have sat under 
the preaching of all three of the pastors, 
and still continue constant worshippers in 
the ancient temple.” He is the only one 
of the Council now in the ministry who 
acted at his ordination, and is the oldest 
settled minister in the State, excepting the 
Rev. David Thurston, of Winthrop, who 
was ordained in 1807. 


- INTERIOR OF THE Eartu.—A fact of gen- 
eral interest has been proved by the boring 
of the Artesian wells in the suburbs of Paris, 
namely, as we go towards the centre of the 
earth, the temperature increases at the rate 
of about one degree for every fifty feet. 


Iron Hovusss.—A young man in New York 
has invented a new mode of constructing iron 
houses, of which the Tribune gives the following 
description :—It embraces a rigid frame of cast- 
iron pillars, with other parts of sheet-iron. 
Pillars of peculiar construction are placed at 
equal distances, and each interlocks with the 

irders and cross-sills, as well as the lintels, 

oor and window frames, and all the parts which 
require to be firm, or to brace other parts. The 
panels are of sheet-iron, as also are the floors, 
ceilings, and shutters for the doors and windows. 
To every part of the house there is an interior 
and an exterior wall, leaving an air chamber 
between; this renders each room fire proof, and 
each, if desired, may be made fire proof. The 
roof is also of iron, and couples to the walls and 
floors. The frame may be ornamen 
casting as taste shall dictate, and the whole may 


be painted to 


fresco work. The house will resist any kind 


spent many years in sin and iniquity, but, 


having the use of the Telegraphic lines from © 


ted in the. 
ual to the finest . 


of atmosphere in the most perfect manner, and 
when put together is so strong that it may be 


put 
turned over and back again without injury. 
These buildings will be more desirable than any 
other, and may be taken a in a few hours, 
and reput together on er site with entire 
facility. Having been taken apart, one may be: 
packed in a small space, as the whole is in small 
sectional pieces, so as to be fitted for re-building, 
and for changing the form, or extending in either 
direction, or in the height, within a few hours, 
its use while being so altered 
or added to, and without loss of any of the ma- 
terial of the original building. 


DR. CHALMERS’S HORSE. 


In Dr. Chalmers’s Journal we meet 
with the following under date of April 
14,1812. ‘Read a chapter in Greek. 
Left Kilmany on horseback for Kir- 
caldy. Was annoyed with the peculiar- 
ities of my horse, and gave way to an 
old habit of vehemence on the subject. 
This must be carefully guarded against.” 

We are informed by Dr. Hanna that 
the — peculiarity of the horse 
was the habit of suddenly depositing 
his master upon the earth, with no 
great regard to gentleness in the act. 
At first the Doctor was much interested 
by noticing the relative length of the 
intervals between each fall. Taking 
the average renee, and calculating how 
far a dozen falls would carry him, he 
resolved to keep the horse till the twelfth 
fall was accomplished. The tenth fall, 
however, was so’ severe, that he ordered 
his servant to sell the horse fortRwith. 
‘You must conceal none of his faults,” 
said Dr. Chalmers, “and be sure and 
tell him that he has thrown his master 
ten times.” 

‘‘And who will buy him,” said the 
servant, “‘if I tell all that beforehand?” 

‘I cannot help that,” was the reply; 
‘“*T will have no deception practised.’ 

The horse was finally exchanged for 
one of Baxter’s works. The quiet 
and faithful manner in which he served 
his new master for many years, led 
to the suspicion that the “ annoying 

eculiarity’’ formerly exhibited, was ow- 
ing to ‘the singularly restless and en- 
ergetic horsemanship of the rider.” 


EMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES.—The 
Rev. W. R. Work and Lady propose receiving 
into their Family a limited number of Young La- 
dics, with a view to their instruction in all the 
branches of a useful education. The course of in- 
struction will be thorough and extensive, and is de. 
signed to embrace all the branches of a finished 
female education. The year will be divided into 
two Sessions of five months each. The Summer 
Session will commence on the last Monday of April, 
the Winter Session on the last Monday of October. 
Trrms.—The charge for Boarding, including 
fuel, light, &c. per Session, $55. Tuition in all the 
branches of the regular course, $10. Instruction in 
Music, $16. Use of Instrument, $4. Ancient and 
Modern Languages, each, $10. Washing, 30 cents 
per dozen. Books and Stationery furnished at Phi- 
ladelphia prices. Frequent exercises will be had in 
Vocal Music, free of charge. Each pupil will be 
received and treated as a member of the family, and 
every reasonable want kindly and affectionately 
met. 
This Institution is beautifully located on the east 
border of the borough of Pottstown, two hours’ 
ride from Philadelphia, by the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad. The buildings are new and 
comfortable; the rooms are large and well ventila- 
ted. The surrounding country is mountainous, be- 
ing interspersed with beautiful valleys. The air is 
pure and bracing, rendering this place a delightfal 
Summer residence. For further particulars, address 
Rev. W. R. WORK, Principal, 


RIVATE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

VIBUAGE OF GOSHEN, OR. 
ANGE COUNTY, NEW YORK —The Rev, 
Daniel Wells wilt commence his Summer Term on 
the firet Tuesday wf May next. Parents wishing te, 
place their sons his care, are requested to ad> 
dress him before the first of April, or as soon there- 
after as practicable. _ Of twelve years of age 
or under otm 
board, wasbi 


and tuition, 
New Y: John 
D. W. C. Olyphant, Esq. 
roeklyn, N.-.Y.—Rev. M, W. Jacobus, 
Princeton, N. J.—Rev. James W. Alexander, D.D. 
Philadelphia.—William S. Martien. | 
feb 16—if 


ENRY'S (COMMENTARY. ‘Bix 
FOR Recommend lergy 
ia, 


all Denominations. — BarninaTon 
Hasweit, No. 293 Market street, Philadel 
have just published a new edition of Henry's 

sition of the Old and New Testaments, e Me. 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the Rev. A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
whiclr appeared in the previous editions, will not be 


_ found in the one now offered to the public. 


The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: 
In half mdslin binding, $10; in full sheep binding, 
$12.50; in half calf binding, 913.50. A liberal dis. 
count will be made to Congregations and others, 
purchasing in quantities. 

Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sell 
VERY Low for cash, The Psalms of David, 32mo, 
sheep binding; do, 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; do. 
32mo, tucks, gilt edge ; do. 18mo, large type, for the 
use of aged — in various styles of binding. 

Also, the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. | 

&7F Sunday School Teachers will be furnished on 
the best terms. may 19—tf 


AMILY FLOUR.—Extra Premium Rochester 
Flour of the choicest brands for family use, 
put up in whole and half barrels and bags, quality 
warranted. For sale by , 
JAMES R. WEBB, 
Grocer and Tea Dealer, 91 South Eighth street, be-. 
mar 2—tf low Walnut, Philadelphia. 


HE CHEAP NEW AND SECOND.HAND 
BOOKSTOR E—No. 36 Sixtn street, 
asove Maret, & Smith 
have now on hand a large and valuable collection of 
old and new Theological Works, together with a 
general assortment of Standard Literature, and the 
more — and useful works of the present day, 
which they offer for sale at extremely low prices; 
and as they obtain their stock chiefly at auction, 
and by importation from the London Cheap Buok- 
sellers, their stock always contains many rare and 
scarce authors, among which are the following, 
namely :—Bloomfield’s Critical Digest; Ralph Ers. 
kine’s Works; Ebenezer Erskine’s Works; Poole’s 
Synopsis Criticorum; Poole’s Annotations; Topla 
dy’s Works; Lardner’s Works; Baxter’s Works; 
John M, Mason’s Works; Knapp’s Theology; 
Dick’s Theology; Brown’s System of Divinity; 
Browne on the Chronology of the Scriptures; Da- 
vidson’s Introduction to the Gospel; Lightfoot’s 
Works, complete; Calvini Opera Omnia, 9 volm 
folio, best edition, in vellum; Gill, Henry, Scott, 
and Comprehensive Commentaries; Owen on the 
Hebrews; Gurnall’s Christian Armour; Works of 
Isaac Ambrose; Works of John Flavel; Turretine’s 
Theology; Rosenmuller’s Scholia Nov. Test. 5 
vols. tes’s whole Works, 4 vols.; Adams’s Bx. 
ion of Peter; Jenkyn on the Epistle of Jude; 
anton on the Epistle of James; Michaelis on the 
Laws of Moses; Hengstenberg on the Psalms;. 
Witsius on the Covenant; Owen's complete Works, 
21 vols.; Calvin on the Pealms, 3 vols.; Carlyle on’ 
Job, 2 vols. folio; Winer’s Idioms of the New Tes- 
tament; Schleusner’s Lexicons to the Old and New 
Testaments. mar 16—3t 


ELLING OFF STOCK AND RETIRING 
FROM BOOKSELLING.—The subscriber. 

being deprived of his store in the Tract Societ 
building, 146 Nassau street, is determined to qu 
business. He, therefore, in order to close his con- 
cern, offers his valuable stock of books to persous in. 
want of them, at prices that will be sure to com- 
mand their attention. Most literary men, amateurs, 
_professional men, artists, and in short every one 
who either reads or buys books, knows how re. 
cherché, valuable, and extensive that stock is. It is 
unnecessary for him, therefore, to say more than 
that it contains the most valuable treatises on every 
branch of knowledge, in all languages, for sale in 
this country. The whole will now be disposed of at 
lower prices than ever before, as he must close his 


Pottstown, Montgomery county, Pennsylvania. 
mar 9—81* 


WANTED. — Agents wanted for 
every section of the Union—North, East, 


| South, and West—to obtain subscriptions for Wood- 


worth’s Youth’s Cabinet and the National Preacher. 
The Cabinet is the most popular juvenile Magazine 
in the country, filled with the choicest reading, and 
beautifully embellished. The Preacher is a reposi- 
tory. of original sermons from living evangelical 
ministers in the United States—a work which has 
the highest recommendations from the clergymen 
generally of different denominations. Each of these 
publications is issued monthly, at $] a year. Both 
. have just commenced a new volume, and the present 
is the best season of the year to subscribe. ‘Terms, 
which cannot fail to secure a very handsome income, 
are offered to those who furnish reliable testimonials 
as to character and ability. Clergymen without 
charge, and students for the ministry,can make 
this a lucrative agency, as well as one of great use- 
fulness. Specimens (gratis) and full particulars as 
to the agency, will be sent, on application, post-paid, 
to D. A. WOODWORTH, Publisher, 
mar 2—4t 135 Nassau street, New York. 


EDAR HILL FEMALE SEMINARY—Near 
Mount Joy, Lancaster County, Pennsyiva- 
nia—The Twenty-sixth Semi-annual Session of the 
Cedar Hill Seminary will close with the usual pub- 
lic examination on the 27th and-28th insts. The 
— of education are respectfully invited to at- 
tend. 

The Twenty-seventh Session is to commence on 
the lst of May next. Parents and Guardians, who 
purpose to place pupils in this Institution, will 
please make early application, as the number of va- 
cant places for boarding pupils will be limited. For 
Circular and Catalogue apply, per mail or other. 
wise, to the Subscriber, N. DODGE, A. 

mar 9—4t* Principal and Proprietor. 


MUSIC TEACHER.—The Advertiser has had 
much experience in teaching both Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, and wishes to obtain a situa- 
tion. He would accept of one either in a Seminary 
or in any congregation or community where he 
could have permanent employment and a reason- 
able remuneration for his services. He can furnish 
good testimonials as to character and capability. 
Address, MUSIC TEACHER, 
mar 9—3t Salem, New Jersey. 


ENERAL AGENCY, IN THE CITY OF 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY.— King & 
Bond, No. 298 Broad street, give their personal at- 
tention to effecting sales of Real Estate, Household 
Furniture, Bank and Insurance Stocks, &c.; also 
negotiating Bond and Mortgages; also to the rent- 
ing of Houses, Stores, and other property, and when 
desired by those interested, they take the whole 
charge of the same; collect the rents, procure in- 
surance, pay taxes, and make repairs, so as to re- 
lieve the owner from all care, and make returns 
quarterly. 

Persons having property in the city of Newark or 
vicinity will find this Agency worthy of their atten. 
tion. It has now been established jive years, and 
the.subscribers think their experience in, and know- 
ledge of the business, such as will materially benefit 
those who may employ them. All business entrust- 
ed to their care will be attended to with promptness 
and fidelity. MOSES R. KING, 

JAMES F. BOND, 
: SAMUEL W. BOND. 

Newark, New Jersey, Feb. 20, 1850. 

Rererences.—Rev. Samuel I. Prime, 285 Broad- 
way; M. W. Dodd, Brick Church Chapel; Lane & 
Guild, 42 William street; Stephen H. Pierson, 122 
Pearl street ; Gassner & Young, Chatham street; 
Rufus Story, No. 9 Front street; Richard A. Read- 
ing, (of the firm of Hitchcock & Reading,) Nos. 
229 and 231 Front street; Peter R. Warner, Presi- 
dent a Insurance Company, New York. 

mar 


WHITE GRAPES, &c.—Just received, 
one hundred and sixty kegs of those very 
large, sweet Grapes. They are of nearly double 
size and goudness of the common Malaga Grape. 
This is the third time this kind has been seen in this 
city. They are in fine order, and will keep a long 
time. For sale by the keg or less quantity, b 
SIMON COLTON, 
N. E. corner of Chestnut and Tenth streets, Phila- 
delphia. 

N.B. Also, just received and for sale as above, the 
most approved brands of Cincinnati sugar-cured 
Hams, Thomas’ Burlington, do.; and will be re- 
ceived in March the celebrated Smithfield, Virginia, 
Hama. feb 16—tf 


PREPARATORY ACADEMY. 
—Parinceton, New Jersey.—The next regu- 
lar session of this Institution will commence on 
Monday, the 8th day of April next. Arrangements 
have been made for accommodating a small number 
of boarding scholars. Others can obtain accommo. 
dativns in the place at reasonable rates.. Reference 
may be made to the members of the Faculty of 
Princeton College, or to the Professors of the Semi- 
nary. H. RINKER, Principal. 
feb 23—71* 


f Sey TEACHERS.—The Fixtures and Good Will 
of a well established Seminary, located in the 
city of Baltimore, may be purchased on terms ad- 
vantageous to any one who wishes to devote him- 
Address, K. K. J., 


mar 9—3t* 
WEBB, GROCERY AND TEA 


self to the cause of Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


AMES R. 


nut, Philadelphia.—Has for sale very fine Green 
and Black Teas; Java, Maracaibo, and other fine 
Coffees; Pickles, Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
and Jams; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and Cayenne 
Syrups; Alexandria Pure Water kers, 

Biscuit, Farina, Fine and Coarse Hominey, Spanish 
Olives by the quart. The best brands of Rochester 
Flour always on hand. Sap Sago, Datch, and Imi- 
tation English Cheese, with a general assortment of 
good Groceries for Family use. Goods packed and 


delivered to any part of the 
road depots. 


DEALER—9I South Eighth street, below Wal- 


business in a very few months. . 

_ Let every one, therefore, who wants books of any 
kind call, and he will purchase them at prices hy 
which he will save one-half his money. This is an 
inducement the subscriber thinks will not be disre.: 
garded, and no person shall leave his store diseatis- 
fied . disappointed, at least so far as price is cone 
cerned. | 


mar 16—8t 


E PHILADELPHIA CHEAP BOOK. 

STORE.—Just received from London, Wood« 
fall’s Junius, first volume, Bohn’s edition, Hum. 
boldt’s Cosmos, 1 vel. Ralph @§rskine’s Works, 10; 
vols., very scarce.” Bingham’s Antiquities of the 
Christian Church, 1 vol. Christian Evidences, a 
fine collection of the best writers on this subject. 
Faber on ‘the: Patriarchal, Levitical, and Christian 
Dispensations, 1 vol. scarce. King’s Origin of 
Evil. Retrospective Reviews, 16 vols. fine copy 
of this valuable work, Gill’s Commentary on New 
Testament, 5 vols. Lightfoot’s Works, 13 vols. Svo. 
Behmen’s (The Teutonic Theosopher) Works, sine. 
gular plates, 4 vols. 4to, very scarce. Anderson’s 
British Poets. 12 vols. Together with a very large’ 
assortment of Theological and Miscellaneous books,’ 
a catalogue of which is now in press. All for sale 
as cheap, if not cheaper than they can be had else- 


where. ROBERT E. PETERSON, 
Corner of Fifth and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 
mar 16—3t 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY—Muney, Ly- 

coming county, Pennsylvania. — Rev. Jous 
Smauuey, A. M., Principal.—Mrs, M. B. 
Asssociate Principal.—This Seminary is desi ned 
to affurd as good an education, in the solid and’ 
ornamental branches, as can be obtained in any 
school in Pennsylvania. Hence, instruction will be 
given in all the branches usually taught in the 
highest order of female schools. And, in order to 
insure success, a sufficient nnmber of capable and 
exemplary Teachers will be employed to assist the 
Principals in giving instruction. The Summer 
Session will commence on Wednesday, the first day 
of May, and continue five months, 

Terms.—For boarding, and tuition in al] the Eng. 
lish and scientific branches, together with Drawing, 
Painting, and Embroidery, per session, 960. Extra 
— Instruction on the Piano, with use of instrument, 
(per session) $20. Latin, French, and Wax Flow. 
ers, each $5. Washing, (per session) $4. Thirty 
dollars must be paid in advance, and the remai 
at the close of the session. 

As both the Principal and his Lady have been. 
long engaged in the business of teaching, and 
during a part of this time in connection with Board- 
ing Schools, they flatter themselves that their past 
experience has qualified them, to some considerable 
extent, for this new enterprise. The young ladies 
will dwell in the family of the Principals, and be 
under* the constant care of themselves and their 
Assistants, whose untiring effurts will be to pre- 
serve them as effectually fom every evil influence, 
add to keep their moral character as pure as if they 
were immediately under the eye, and training, of 
their parents, The government will be parental in, 
its character—mild, yet firm. While prompt obedi- 
ence to the wholesome regulations of the establish- 
ment will be required, care will be taken to make 
the pupils feel all the ease and freedom of home. 

For further particulars, address Rev. Joun Smat- 
Ley, Principal, Muncy, Lycoming county, Penn. 
sylvania. mar 1 ad 


OOKS FOR THE OLD AND THE YOUNG. 
The American Sunday School Union, No, 146 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, is prepared to furnish 
Families and Schools with instructive and enler- 
taining Books, suitable for presents and every d 
reading.—Life Pictures, or — Scenes Remem. 
bered, with beautiful steel frontispiece and seven 
tinted illustrations, 227 pp. 12mo, muslin, 50 cents, 
Life and Character of Thomas Cooke Paul, of Pe. 
tersburg, Virginia, with a fine steel frontispiece, 230 
pp- 30 cents. Old Herbert and Little Alice, a 


touching story with several illustrations, 68 pp. 14 


cents. Hubert Lee, or how a child may do good, 
embellished with lithographie prints. Moral Les. 
sons, for children and youth, quarto, with ten Spee 
coloured pictorial illustrations, 75 cents. ary. 
Ellis, or the Spirit of Benevolence Exemplified; 108 
pp. 18 cents. The Two Sufferers, sketched from 
life, 132 pp. 21 cents. Trades Described and Im. 
proved, with numerous engravings, 180 pp. 25 centa. 
Evenings in the South of France, translated from. 
the French of Madame Guizot, 156 pp. 18mo, with 
numerous and beautiful illustrations, 28 cents. Ar- 
thar Stanley, or the Discontented Boy Reproved, 
with several engravings, 72 pp. 14 cents. 

Branch Depositories—New York—No. 147 
sau street: Boston—No. 9 Cornhill; Louisville, 
Kentucky—No. 103 Fourth street; St. Louis, Mis- 
souri—Noa. 80 Chestnut street. mar 16—3t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. tis Chestnut Street, Sonth side, First 
Bookstore above Sixth, Philadelphia, and 
No. $86 Broadway, New York, — 
BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in. 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to agents who may 
become 


becription 
year.—All Subscribers, who do not give express ne 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing to. 


of the Proprietor. “il 
Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first inser, 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 ‘ines or less, first inse rtion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tior: of do. 38 cent. for advertisements 


ity, steamboat, or rail- 
july 282—tf | 


to be made imadvencee 


JOHN DOYLE, Bookseller. 
146 Naseau street, Nog 
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fan on Westin | NOT ALONE 

4 Whose nature ever claimed a kindredship 
With glad end joyous things, and only found 
| bee, should endeavour,| Plessure in these, when others shared them too; | 
Lay struggling wearily with morte! pain. 
q end. would’ The sportive light had faded from ber eye, 
The laughter from. ber. Jip—the playful mien | | 
Through which she danced her pleasant hoursaway, 
Darkened beneath sudden giant shadow, 
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